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ain Pa: ; bo Endowment funds properly used are valuable to sup- 
. ¥, Louis E. Weitz plement other funds; improper use is contrary to all 
Vice-President ‘ ee social welfare tenets and should be avoided. 
Jewish Children’s Bureau and Bellefaire 
Cleveland, Ohio 
mt, Calif Peruaps, no fiscal item has engendered donors from giving. Each agency should make 
ines greater emotional reaction than the use of every effort to provide itself with accumu- 
| unrestricted funds or endowment funds. The lated endowment funds. To my mind failure 
timeworn cliche referring to wives is almost to recognize this as an agency responsibility 
a. applicable to this area: you can’t live with is not only a complete lack of foresight but 
J them and you can’t live without them. also a tacit admission, by those responsible 
There is no question, in this writer’s mind, for the agency, of their failure to see and be- 
of the desirability of endowment funds, lieve in future needs of the community for 
which are to the institution what savings are the services being rendered and their failure 
to the individual. However, the needs for to assume leadership roles in community 
such funds and the projected minimum to be _ planning. Only the self-perpetuation of un- 
nn sought vary, depending on the type of opera- needed “‘services” to enhance the prestige of 
tion of the agency, the nature of its support, a selfish few ranks as a greater disservice 
and the apparent future needs for the service than the failure to provide for perpetuation 
in the community. An agency whose prime of needed community services. 
function is service, which can operate as an There is no yardstick by which to measure 
“office-type” agency, will not face so great thepractical minimum to be sought by way of 
a need as the agency operating an extensive unrestricted funds. Many factors should be 
IONS plant. Again, the agency that is community considered. An agency flexible in its program 
. supported, in part or in full, faces fewer fi- and responsive to changing community 
nancial problems and risks than does one needs should plan for endowments which 
i that must rely on its own fund-raising pro- approximate twice their annual operating 
gram. There can be no pat answers to any of budget. Where the operating budget does 
these problems. My own experience has been not provide for depreciation of capital im- 
with a multiple-service child care agency provements or provide a reserve therefor, 
ol which includes a residential treatment cen- such an item should be added to the operat- 
Departmet ter, and my thinking and conclusions are ing budget before determining the desired 
the j, _ Raturally influenced accordingly. amount of accumulated endowment funds. 
Unrestricted or endowment funds serve If there is such a thing as a desired maximum, 
; three basic purposes: no agency or agency executive would be so 
. (1) to provide funds to meet emergent or unantici- foolish as to admit it publicly; for all practi- 
pated needs; cal purposes, this is no problem. 
} (2) to provide for experimentation and demonstra- 
tion outside of the operating budget; and Purpose of Such Funds 
(3) to produce additional income. aoe ‘ 
: In examining more closely the basic pur- 
Except in most unusual instances, such poses of such funds, that dealing with pro- 
nani wen a rasan _ oe aie 9a duction of income needs no great explana- 
poses—ot an their real va ” will be lost, tion. A wise investment program serves a 
not only to the agency but also to the com- qual purpose: additional operating funds for 
wee munity, and might discourage potential the agency and the resultant release of com- 
* This paper is serving as the basis of a Symposium. munity funds for use in other areas. The 
5 os Discussion will follow in the April and May issues. additional operating funds also make possi- 
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ble an enrichment of the existing agency 
program. With the great demand and need 
for additional funds, any method of produc- 
ing such income will be for the betterment of 
the community and the fulfillment of its 
basic needs. 

Any agency fulfills but half of its raison 
d'etre if it merely renders those services for 
which it came into being and for which it 
exists. There is nothing static in social work, 
any more than life itself can be static. Unless 
foundation funds are available for experi- 
mental and demonstrative purposes, endow- 
ment funds represent the sole source which 
allows for a program to determine possible 
new and better methods of giving service. 
Only a progressive agency deserves to per- 
petuate itself—and onlysuch agencies can at- 
tract the better social worker, for whom today 
is only the excuse for planning for tomorrow. 

There are other areas where such funds 
are of utmost necessity. First, they offer the 
opportunity to evaluate the services being 
rendered by the agency and, at the same 
time, to evaluate the need for such services. 
Planned periodic self-studies—with the help 
of fact-finding, impartial experts—are sign- 
posts to the agency, indicating the proper 
road to future needs. I recall the agency with 
a seventy-five-year history in custodial care 
for children that found this did not represent 
the real need that it could fulfill; that it 
should go down the road labeled “‘residential 
treatment for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren.” The happy and fortuitous combina- 
tion of a staff and board which put a 
premium on progress allowed this new road 
to be taken—4ut without funds to provide 
for this study and the funds necessary to 
supplement operating funds during the long 
period of change, the community would have 
lost what today is a greatly needed service. 
In this instance, the supplementing of oper- 
ating funds was vital to the institution’s 
existence until the public could be educated 
to the need for this new and expensive serv- 
ice and its cost. 

This same agency provides us with two 
other examples of the value of such funds 
which allowed it to demonstrate to the com- 
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munity the need for new services within js 
existing framework. In the first instance, th; 
staff of the institution noted that mam 
children were being refused admission },, 
cause they were too disturbed to atten; 
a public school; when several children 
already in the institution, could not continy, 
in public school and no other institutio, 
could be found to serve them, a teacher wx 
hired to prepare them for re-entry to publi 
school. Today, the school on the campy 
represents a need for about eighty per cent 
those entering for treatment and is an jp. 
tegral part of the treatment program. A simi. 
lar tale can be told about the establishmer, 
of “group” foster homes by the foster hom: 
department of the agency—homes for thre 
to five adolescents who cannot yet adjust t 
individual foster homes and for whom jp. 
stitutional placement either is not advisabl 
or has reached its limit of effectiveness, A: 
the present time, three such homes are in. 
cluded within the operating budget of th 
agency, with others contemplated. 

Whether the need creates the service o 
vice versa is in the “hen and egg”’ category, 
But one thing is certain: without such fund; 
no service will be created and the need wil 
either be unrecognized or unmet. 

The remaining basic purpose for such 
funds is to meet emergencies. This phase o/ 


use can be broken down into three classes:’ 


(1) use for major capital repairs or replacements; 

(2) supplementation of operating funds in the even: 
of community failure to provide necessary funds 
and 

(3) to meet unanticipated demand for service wher 


past experience could not have been relied upo , 


as a determinant. 


Cooperation in Community Planning 


Thus far I have made my argument for the 
desirability of endowment funds. The uses 0 
such funds, although greatly important, 
must carry with them a caveat, which if ig 
nored could be productive of harm far greater 
than any good that could be _ produced 
Those who most strongly oppose the mert 
of endowment funds do so out of an appre 
hension that the availability of such funds 
will render the agency less amenable to com- 
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munity planning than it should be. Com- 
munity planning, which is the accumulated 
thinking of those knowing the needs of the 
community, is the only logical method of 
providing at least adequate coverage of 
these needs. Without such planning there 
are bound to be many segments of the popu- 
lation whose problems are ignored. Just as 
chaos is the result of leaderless, thoughtless 
actions of individuals, a not dissimilar situa- 
tion would arise if individual agencies were 
to faunt community needs in favor of their 
own brand of self-satisfaction. 

Just as each citizen must allow himself to 
be governed in the interests of the many— 
even should it deprive him of what he con- 
siders should be part of his rights as a free 
man—so must each agency give up certain 
rights of self-action in order to provide for 
the greater good of all the people they serve. 
The so-called autonomous rights of agencies 
cannot exist without necessary safeguards, 
else we become an anarchistic society, dedi- 
cated to the desires of the few at the cost of 
the suffering of the many. Daniel Webster 
stated the general proposition in these 
words: “Liberty exists in proportion 
to wholesome restraints.” The word 
“autonomy” means self-government and 
government itself implies the restriction of 
individuals in favor of the greater good for 
the greater number. As long as any agency 
is reliant upon the public weal it should 
likewise be responsible to public need. 
Autonomy should be considered a privilege, 
not an excuse; and any breach of good com- 
munity planning in the name of autonomy 
should justifiably result in such discipline 
as would prevent similar occurrences taking 
place in the future. 

This writer cannot conceive of any agency 
whose staff is dedicated to the principles of 
social welfare and whose trustees are imbued 
with the spirit of providing communal needs 
that could, in good conscience, oppose good 
community planning. 

In this light, any extensions of service, 
change of service or new service should be 
entered upon only after receiving the ap- 
proval of the group responsible for planning. 
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Even if such variance results from an emer- 
gency, it should be communicated to the 
planning group. The community as a whole 
must determine what is needed, the extent 
of the need and its priority as compared with 
other community needs. This is true if for no 
other reason than that change means greater 
cost and it is the community which ulti- 
mately must provide the wherewithal to 
effectuate such changes. Within this frame- 
work, an agency should be free to determine 
its program and how best to use its endow- 
ment funds. As long as there is a need for the 
agency’s services, it should be allowed to 
define its program, knowing that at such 
time as this program fails to meet the needs 
or its standards for service are unsatisfac- 
tory, it must realign itself to the new de- 
mands or admit that there no longer exists 
a reason for its perpetuation. 

Unfortunately, no agency and no com- 
munity can meet the needs as fully and com- 
pletely as they desire. We are limited not 
only by the inability to obtain as much 
money as is needed but also by the time 
necessary to achieve public acceptance for 
any desired changes. It would therefore be 
the height of impracticability to attempt to 
attain the ultimate today if there is no assur- 
ance that there will be a continuing program 
available for the future. There must be self- 
restraint to insure that funds will not be so 
expended as to jeopardize a continuing pro- 
gram, regardless of how great the need might 
seem for such expense. In the end, it would 
prove too highly uneconomical. No one ever 
killed an elephant with a shotgun. 


Endowment Funds and 
Annual Campaigns 


Those who are not favorably disposed to 
the principle of agency endowment funds 
often express the fear that such programs 
menace the annual campaigns which seek to 
raise funds for operating purposes. Experi- 
ence will show this to be fallacious reasoning 
and that such _ programs, intelligently 
planned, react favorably upon such annual 
campaigns. An endowment fund “‘campaign”’ 
is one that should be considered on a long 
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term basis and with a “low pressure” 


solicitation as opposed to the 


type of 
short term, 
high pressure aspect of an annual campaign. 
It should not be surprising to learn that 
those who give to an endowment fund cam- 
paign are more favorably disposed towards 
the annual aie ugns, probably 
such donors have 
understanding 


because 
terest and 
and because they desire to 
see a continuation of programs in which they 
have already invested and with which they 
ney os I have no doubt but 
that as endowment funds grow, annual chest 
haeeadaws will also be able to provide in- 
creasingly ae r funds. 

The agency with endowment funds will 
and should be strong—c: Ips ible of cooperat- 
ing on equal terms with the usually 


an increased in 


strong 


central financing agency. This represents the 
proper balance necessary to insure commu- 


nity growth. Dominance by either the financ- 
ing group or an agency not only puts one 
group at a disadvantage but probably will 


ids used 
result in the subservient group losing ambi- without sensible restraints coul uld | ave fata 
tion and drive and being unable to fulfill effects. Such funds are inv: ithe as 2 
those responsibilities which should be part servant; never allow them to cae the: 
of the program of a progressive agency. master. 
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series will give full time; sc 





It is not anticipated that there will be 


nany agencies whose endowment funds yi} 
reach such great proportions as to make the 
agency complet ely self-sufficient. Neverthe. 
less, one should guard against the possibility 


of ‘compl: icency that often accompanie, 
afluence—“whose plenty made him pore.” 
The best safeguards lie in the constan: 


awareness of ““why” these funds were sought 
and the realization of the community nee; 
which are still unmet. 

By way of summary, the relation of a 
agency to the community 1s one that alloy 
freedom of action until it impinges 
— good. That which is not 
for the entire community properly should k 
subordinated to needs ee ely deter. 
mined. In the final analysis, dollars fo: 

ocial welfare are publicly contribr 
die public should have th 
how to allocate them. na 
li fe saving when proper 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AUSPICES OF RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT® 


Joseph H. Reid 


Executive Director 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 


Communities concerned with organizing a 
treatment center soon come to the question, 
“What kind of service do we need and who 
should operate it?” 
often in direct 


There are various an- 
swers, conflict with one 
another. Frequently, although they believe 
they are referring to the same thing, 
| a of different have 
diferent purposes in mind when using the 
term “residential treatment center.” The 
confusion fact that 
“residential treatment” is a vague term to 
describe many 

differing answers 


the pro- 


these answers 


may arise from the 
These 
are reflected in the history 
of residential treatment itself. 


Residential treatment centers were or- 


types of programs. 


ganized under the auspices of several dis- 
cipline s. Most of them were originated by 
practitioners of psychiatry and social work, 
a few by educators. They 
institutions, 


developed from 
child guidance 
clinics, neuro-psychiatric hospitals, and even 


dependency 


a school for the feebleminded. The develop- 
ment of each was related only 
degree to the others. In fact, 
years before their common 


in a slight 
it was some 
purpose was 
Though the first residential or 
in-patient facilities for the exclusive treat- 
ment of disturbed children were organized in 
the mid-1930’s, it was not until the 1940’s 
that interdisciplinary conferences, such as 
Orthopsychiatry, included a formal discus- 
sion of them. From these discussions and the 
increasing literature on the subject it soon 
became apparent that although the various 
centers had quite different origins, they had 
much in common. 


recognized. 


Those programs developed in the social 
work field, which had primarily begun as de- 
endency institutions, were organized be- 


SHUR LIL | 








*From a paper given at the New Jersey Neuro- 
Psychiatric Po Princeton, Sep- 


tember 21, 1955. 


New Jersey, 
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Because the 


residential treatment center is such an 


important therapeutic tool for certain children, the 
question of its administrative auspices is vital. 


cause it was recognized that many children 
had such severe behavior problems that they 
could not be treated in foster homes or in 
ordinary institutions. These were generally 
dependent children who, in addition to their 
psychiatric needs, required foster care. 
Recognition that ordinary mental hospital 
methods were not helping children accounted 
for the early development of special chil- 
dren’s psychiatric hospitals. Child guidance 
clinics were also faced with serving a group 
of children with whom normal methods were 
not successful. 

First, study and diagnostic resident facili- 
ties were developed for difficult cases that 
could not be observed thoroughly on an out- 
patient basis. Since observation, diagnosis 
and treatment go hand in hand, purely 
“study” and “diagnostic” facilities inevita- 
bly gave way to treatment centers. Child 
guidance clinics, of course, dealt primarily 
with children who lived in their own homes, 
as distinguished from foster children. De- 
spite their diversity, several centers recog- 
nized similarity in the published descriptions 
of other programs, and although the exact 
origins of the term are not clear, “residential 
treatment center” was soon applied to a 
small, varied group of inpatient or resident 
facilities which concentrated exclusively on 
trying to help children who could not be 
treated in any other way. 

In the last ten years there has been rapid 
development of organizations calling them- 
selves residential treatment centers. The 
term as now used is not precise and covers a 
wide range of programs—in terms of inten- 
sity of treatment, type of children served, 
and auspices. 


Changes in Use of Centers 


In social work, the use of children’s insti- 
tutions has changed radically, because of the 
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change in type of children referred to them in 
the past twenty years. The orphan has dis- 
eppenne from our society due to a greatly 


decreased maternal death rate and 


Hundreds of thousands of children 


tutions now live 


foster homes since 1935 has further reduced 
the number of so-called normal children in 


institutional populations. Finally 
opment of child guidance dake, 


wel fare 


being referred to institutions. 
Today, 


the United States, from the most sophisti- 

ated to the lea&t dev eloped, report a steady 
in the percentage of children ad- 
mitted with behavior problems of such inten- 


Ci 
growth 


sity that normal custodial care is of no use. 


Following the example of residential treat- 
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tutions have been steadily 
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the country 
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the 
general improvement in health standards. 
who 
might formerly have been cared for in insti- 
2 in their own homes, through 
help from improved public welfare programs, 
such as Aid to Dependent Children and 
OASI. The tremendous increase in the use of 


, the devel- 
family 
agencies, protective services, and other child 
programs specifically directed to- 
ward treating the child in his own home, has 
caused changes in the character of the child 


all types of institutions throughout 


a age number of these insti- 
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and psychologists 
ograms. 
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However, a growing number of instity, 
tions, operated under social work auspice: 
have developed highly specialized program 
and have equipped themselves to work a 
cessfully with children who cannot be cared 
for in any other way. 

Quite a few child guidance clinics hay, 
developed resident facilities for children wh, 
cannot be treated on an outpatient basis 
Although some of them have not fully appre. 
ciated the essential dynamics of a treatmen 
center—the integration of the entire staf 
and a total approach to therapy—many 
have successfully used treatment methods fy: 
children heretofore thought untreatable. Ay 
increasing number of hospitals are rapidly 
organizing their children’s wards, following 
the examples set in Michigan, Rhode Island 
and California. Many have adopted the title 
“residential treatment program” 
wards. Again not a few hospitals 


for these 
have taken 
on the facade of a residential treatment pro. 
gram without understanding its essential 
dynamics. 

In other fields, too, we see the increased 
use of the 
center.” 


term “residential treatment 
Many private schools, aware that 
they are filled with disturbed children who 
have been sent there not for educational ad. 


vantages but for ‘dumping’ by rejecting 


parents, use a descriptive tag like “residen. | 


treatment center.” They, too, have 
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Ss 
their tl herapeutic program for disturbed chil. 
dren in residence. 


Many people 


are disquieted by these de. 


1 


1 
velopments, feeling grave danger in the fact 
that so many people tack on a fagade of 
ac ” . 1 = } Jeuk 

treatment” without either understanding 


or caring about what is involved in the de. 
— of a sound program. 

The director of one experimental research 
a has rec 


] * 
cently the rapid 


it depioved 
velopment of the many small institutions 
ae themselves treatment centers or some 
other title which imphes that they provide 
therapy for disturbed children. He has stated 
that oe is need for — a very few resider- 
tial trea 


nt centers, and a ser ious mistake 
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1s mistake 


has been made in the development of so 
many of these institutions. In my view, such 
an opinion is extremely shortsighted, for 
although the term is being misused, the de- 
velopment does represent tremendous prog- 
ress in our thinking about children. 


4ims of Residential Treatment 


As institutions and communities have 
recognized that good food, shelter and cloth- 
ing do not alone meet children" s needs, that 
institutions are not a way of life for children 
but a means to an end, they began to be 
aware of what was missing from their pro- 
grams—help to the child and his family so 
that he can be restored to normal community 
living. They then saw themselves as treating 
a child rather than simply caring for him. In 
doing so, they recognize first, that the insti- 
tution is a specialized resource for children 
with special needs, and second, that special 
skills and resources are required to meet these 
needs. This realization is all to the good and 
needs to be strongly encouraged. The tag 
that persons attach to their program, in a 
desire to mark themselves as having gone 
beyond the custodial concept—whether they 
be children’s dependency institutions or 
state hospitals—is of little importance. The 
important thing is that progress is being 
made. 

Of the 270,000 children in the United 
States being cared for their 


outside own 





omes, a sizable percentage have behavior or 
personality problems so severe that they 
cannot be cared for in foster homes, nor 
placed for adoption. They require special 
care. In the nation’s cae schools are 
thousands of children who will not benefit by 
simple reeducation. They require a quite 
different approach if they are to be restored 
to anything resembling normal living. The 
i. 


child guidance clinic and the individual psy- 


chiatric practitioner are increasingly aware 
t the e fast 
of the group of children who do not respond 
th theen ah 1 A 

therapy while living in their own homes. 


agencies become more skilled in the 
and develop better 
ildren will have to be 
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trained staff, fewer chi 
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techniques are improved and their services 
become more widely available, they too will 
improve their ability to work with children 
in their own homes. 
Despite the too frequent use of the term 
“residential treatment center,” 
use by 


and its mis- 
many different organizations and 
disciplines, there has been a slow but steady 
development of high standard, well 


ceived and well supported programs. 


con- 


In discussing the auspices of residential 
treatment programs, I refer to those institu- 
tions for children who cannot be successfully 
treated on an outpatient basis. Who should 
administer 


them? Under what discipline 


should they be developed? What should be 
. We still 
rative results of 
that thou- 
sands of children go unserved, that the sev- 
eral disciplines involved make quite different 
contributions to the development of residen- 
tial treatment centers, 


their focus? There is no one answer 
know too little about compa 


various methods. We do know 


and that the acute 
shortage of trained personnel in the several 
disciplines must affect all our thinking and 
planning. 

A discussion of two disciplines—psychi- 
atry and 


social work—is pertinent because 


itis my 1e future, residential 


belief th: it, in t] 
ill primarily 
1 


treatment centers wi develop 


under the auspices of these two professions. 
Service programs have been developed pri- 
marily in the social work field and in much 
smaller numbers under the aegis of child 
ing programs are to ha Loni sea wholly 
within the medical field, and not infrequently 
under the auspice of a hospital or a similar 
medical center. However, a first determi- 
nant of the auspice of any program in any 
community depends on its purpose, namely 
whether it will be essentially a service, a re- 
search, or a training program. By service 
programs, I mean those directed toward 
helping children whose prognosis is reason- 
ably good, which will use present knowledge 
to serve a maximum number of children. By 
research programs, I refer to those which 
have been set up specifically to increase 


knowledge, without regard to prognosis or 
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volume. And by training programs, I speak 
of those programs which have been estab- 
lished primarily to afford training oppor- 
tunities to students, fellows, residents, and 
interns, which must of necessity sacrifice a 
degree of efficiency by so doing. True, any 
service program worthy of the name should 
contain a component of research and train- 
ing, and any training and research program 
will contain a large element of service. All 
three are essential for the proper development 
of the field. The emphasis of the program 
determines into what category it falls. 


How Auspices Affect Program 


The centers developed under social work 
auspices have stressed a pragmatic search for 
ways to help children now. They have been 
short on research, and have not been exten- 
sively used for the training of psychiatrists. 
For the most part, they are supported by 
community chests and similar fund-raising 
groups which raise their money largely on the 
basis of helping a maximum number of 
people at a minimum cost. On the other 
hand, several research programs have been 
developed, supported by foundation grants, 
general research funds appropriated to a 
large hospital or a similarly sponsored 
governmental organization, and _ through 
endowed These institutions 
often work with a specific category of chil- 


institutions. 


dren, such as the very young schizophrenic, 
deliberately choosing very severe cases about 
which little is known in terms of definitive 
therapy. The third group, frequently under 
the auspices of hospitals and/or university 
medical schools, emphasizes the training of 
psychiatric residents and psychological in- 
terns. Because of the extreme shortage of 
child psychiatrists, some institutions tend to 
place primary emphasis upon the training of 
psychiatrists who will teach rather than prac- 
tice. They are not, at this stage, interested in 
turning out administrators or clinical direc- 
tors of residential treatment programs. 
These observations point out that aus- 
pices are partly responsible for the type of 
program that is developed. In the competi- 
tion for the community dollar—and often the 
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various sponsors of residential treatmen 
are in competition for the same 
dollar—it is too easy to become dogmati 
about the preferred form of auspice. The ¢. 
sential question that must be asked is, wha 
does the community primarily want at thy 
time? Its corollary is what children does the 
community wish to serve? The children why 
require residential treatment present a wide 
range of severity of problems. Our classificy, 
tions of such children are very inexact, anj 


centers 


we usually content ourselves with such tern; | 


as mildly disturbed and moderately dg 
turbed and severely disturbed. 

Many communities wish to expend the; 
available funds in a way that will give service 
to the greatest number of children who ca 
be treated with the available dollars. Others 
are willing to spend money on experiment! 
programs designed to treat children hereto. 
fore thought untreatable. The community 
must make this decision. . 

A few years ago Rabinovitch expounded 


his concept of levels of treatment facilities, 


He classified them into six groups: 


1. clinic therapy for the child at home; 


2. casework or clinic therapy for the child in a foste 


home; 


uw 


. casework or clinic therapy in an open institution in 
which children attend regular school; 

4, intensive total therapy in an open institution 
where schooling must be provided in residence; 

5. intensive total therapy in a closed institution with 
schooling provided in residence; and finally, 

6. the closed long-term institution, the state schod 

or state hospital. 


This classification also suggests answers con-’ 


cerning auspices. Let us begin with the last 
The closed long-term institution—the state 
hospital or state school, and a few private 
facilities similar to these in nature—has al. 
ways been conducted under medical au 
pices as has the closed institution with 
schooling in residence, existing for a shorter 
term therapy. Categories 4, 3 and 2—work 
with disturbed children in foster homes, and 
open institutions which have their ow 
school or send their children to public schoo 
—are more commonly found under socid 
work auspices than under medical auspices 

Generally speaking, more social worker 
than psychiatrists are experienced in the aé 
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ministration of children’s institutions, and 
many people have asked whether, in view of 
the shortage of psychiatrists today, their 
time should be used in the administration of 
these institutions. The large number of such 
institutions needed in the country requires 
the utilization of all appropriately skilled 
persons in both disciplines. 


Selecting Appropriate Auspices 

Therefore, although it might be appropri- 
ate for both types of institution to be admin- 
istered by psychiatrists or social workers, 
service programs should be sponsored pri- 
marily under social work auspices with 
appropriate use of psychiatry and other 
disciplines. Also, certain types of children 
should not be treated under social work aus- 
pices. One such major type present such 
serious somatic or psychosomatic difficulties 
in addition to severe personality disturbance 
that hospital and nursing care is essential. 
Programs developed for these children must 
be under medical auspices. 

Centers directed primarily towards re- 
search and psychiatric training would seem 
to be organized more appropriately under 
medical auspices.! 

Whatever the final decision may be in the 
controversy as to whether adequate psychi- 
atric training can be divorced from a hospi- 
tal, this much I think should be said: we 
must guard against becoming too enamored 
with the concept of the hospital when plan- 
ning residential treatment centers. A hospital 
in the usual sense, involving bed pans, sterile 
techniques, quiet and order, has nothing to 
do with the residential treatment center. 
Often what we attempt to achieve in estab- 
lishing a milieu that will be helpful to dis- 
turbed children is the exact opposite of what 
we attempt to establish in creating a hospi- 
tal. Even though concepts of what a hospital 
should be are changing rapidly, it is a mis- 
take to place residential treatment centers 


‘Whether medical residential treatment programs 
should be sponsored primarily by hospitals, or as non- 
hospital programs related to child guidance clinics, or as 
entirely separate and distinct is a secondary considera- 
tion. This is a debate within the field of medicine itself. 
I do not consider myself competent to discuss it. 
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within a hospital setting. Where they are so 
established administratively there should be 
separate programs located geographically in 
the best interests of the child rather than for 
the convenience of the hospital. 

Disputes about auspices of a proposed 
treatment center, whether it should be part 
of a state hospital or another type of hospital 
or institution, have arisen in several states. 
I would always favor divorcing residential 
treatment centers from state hospitals. In 
most states the physical location of state 
hospitals is undesirable. They are generally 
isolated geographically and consequently 
have difficulty in obtaining the type of staff 
that residential treatment centers must have. 

The residential treatment center needs 
ready access to community schools, voca- 
tional guidance facilities, recreational facili- 
ties, and auxiliary staff such as can be found 
in the graduate schools of most universities. 
These resources are rarely found in state 
hospital locations. Furthermore, the finan- 
cial support that state hospitals have had in 
the past and the general public’s concept of 
them are not conducive to the maximum de- 
velopment of the residential treatment 
center. Therefore, for purely practical rea- 
sons I would also urge the elimination of 
state hospitals as an auspice for residential 
treatment centers. 

Perhaps my most important reason for not 
favoring the development of residential 
treatment centers on state hospital grounds 
has to do with the specialized function of the 
modern neuropsychiatric hospital. Too often 
children have been placed in such institutions 
when they could have been far more easily 
treated on a community level. The state 
hospital or neuropsychiatric institute should 
be thought of only for those children who 
could not be treated on a community level, 
or by the institutions that Rabinovitch de- 
scribes in his third, fourth and fifth cate- 
gories. It is severely handicapped in per- 
forming this most important function when 
it is burdened with mildly neurotic children, 
delinquent children, or feeble-minded chil- 
dren. The state hospital is an important and 
necessary part of any state’s total services 
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for disturbed children. Imaginatively admin- 
istered and given proper financial support, it 
can often help promote and develop more 
appropriate resources for the treatment of 
disturbed children whom it cannot itself 
serve. 

Finally should such services be adminis- 
tered under public or private sponsorship? 
This question cannot be answered categori- 
cally, for it must be answered state by state, 
community by community. The answer de- 
pends on the types of resources available to 
both public and private agencies, and the 
levels of support that the public can afford 
for each of them. Nine out of ten of the early 
centers were developed under private aus- 
pices. In recent years there has been a grati- 
fying increase in the number of publicly sup- 
ported services. These have seemed to thrive 
best under the aegis of public medical facili- 
ties, since legislatures are already inured to 
their high cost. They have a lesser chance 
under public welfare auspices. And in many 
communities the level of public services is 
not conducive to the development of a resi- 
dential treatment center. In those communi- 
ties, we must look primarily to private or- 
ganizations to experiment and pioneer in the 
development of treatment centers. These 
organizations must carry heavy responsibil- 
ity for public interpretation of the need, of 
the cost, and of their usefulness. For only as 
a sizable proportion of the taxpaying public 
understands the need for these high cost pro- 
grams will they be assured the continuing 
support essential for their success. 

Private institutions are also often better 
able to take the calculated risk that must go 
with the creation of a treatment center. 
When—as they inevitably do—children 
under the care of the center commit some 
affront to the community, such as arson or a 
sex offense, a private organization is usually 
in a better position to withstand community 
retaliation than is a public program. How- 
ever, it is obvious that the scope of the prob- 
lem is too large to be met by private funds 
alone. Our hope for adequate facilities will 
only be realized when there is a large invest- 
ment of public funds. 
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Conclusion 


In summary, resident treatment program, 
should be developed under the auspices ¢j 
both social work and psychiatry, and by bot) 
governmental and private bodies. Those pro. 
grams primarily concerned with research anj 
psychiatric training, as well as those treating 
children with serious somatic and psychoso. 
matic disorders, should be under medicy| 
auspices. Service programs aimed at treating 
children for whom there is a known hopefy| 
prognosis can be administered under both 
medical and social work auspices. I woul 
suggest emphasis upon social work at thi 
time, however, for the practical considera. 
tions of experienced available staff and pat. 
terns of financing. 

Auspice in part determines focus and 
emphasis. The auspices of any particula 
center should be determined by what the 
community wants, needs and is willing to 
pay for. There should be no conflict as to 
auspice since all programs are necessarily in. 
terrelated. Their very variety, in fact, can 
enrich the future of children. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Leading to the Master of Social Work and 
to the Doctor of Social Work Degrees 


Master of Social Work (M.S.W.)—A two- 
year full-time program or a Work-Stud 
sequence. Basic social work education wit 
particular attention to a specific practice 


area of the student’s choice. 


Advanced Program—A third year of ad- 
vanced study in the area of the student’s 
choice. A Dean’s certificate and/or credit 
toward the doctorate is earned. 


Doctor of Social Work (D.S.W.)—A fourth 
year emphasizing teaching, research, or ad- 
ministration. 


Student Aid—Related to student’s needs and 
potentialities. Available in all programs in- 
cluding special U. S. Public Health stipends 
for students in the Advanced and Doctoral 
Programs in Psychiatric Social Work and in 
Community Organization in the Mental 
Health Field. 
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SYMPOSIUM: PART Il 


THE EXECUTIVE HAS A FEW PROBLEMS, TOO” 


COMMENTS: THE ROLE OF LEADERSHIP 


Stanley M. Richman 


President of the Board 

Family and Children’s Service of 
Greater St. Louis 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Tuts is a stimulating and surprising article. 
It brings to light a number of problems that 
agency executives face, which are rarely 
treated in so personal or introspective a 
manner. The effective handling of these 
problems is, in part, a measure of the com- 
petency of the executive for administrative 
work as distinguished from casework. There 
is undoubtedly some ambivalence experi- 
enced by the professional who attains agency 
executive status. I am convinced that it also 
exists in all other fields. I am equally con- 
vinced that it decreases as administrative 
competence increases. 

I shall make no attempt to treat inde- 
pendently each problem area described by 
Mr. Hush but a few general observations 
may be in order, since all of these so-called 
problems seem to fuse into conceptual un- 
certainty about the executive’s job. The 
nature of the problems discussed in the ar- 
tice, and the manner in which they are 
treated, seem to reflect a lack of comprehen- 
sion of the true role of the executive—not 
just the executive director of an agency, but 
any executive. 

There is little evidence here of the accept- 
ance of the role of leadership that the word 
“executive” implies. The article seems to 
suggest that the principal tools available to 
an executive are wheedling and compromise. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
actual tools are leadership, organization and 
delegation of authority. 

The lay board of a social agency looks to 
the executive for leadership. It expects him 
to utilize the full resources of the agency in 
achieving its objectives. Among these re- 

*These two papers complete the planned discussion 


of Mr. Hush’s paper, which appeared in the February 
1958 Cuitp Wetrare. Further discussion is invited. 
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sources is a board of directors whose function 
is to determine policy. In carrying out this 
function the board looks for intelligent guid- 
ance and counseling from the executive. If 
the board is organized properly it is a source 
of strength and assistance to the executive, 
not a conglomeration of maladjusted, in- 
expert individuals with whom he must cope. 

The executive must clearly define the re- 
sponsibilities of all staff members, including 
his own. Therefore, if an executive is without 
clearly defined responsibilities and channels 
of communication it is his own fault. 

I see little difference between the role of 
director of a social agency and that of manag- 
ing director of a business corporation. In 
either case the board formulates policy with 
the counsel and guidance of the executive, 
who puts those policies into effect through 
his own efforts and the direct and organized 
efforts of the staff. In either case the execu- 
tive causes the agency or the corporation to 
be interpreted to the public. In the case of 
the business corporation, the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries are the stockholders and society at 
large. The ultimate beneficiaries of a social 
agency’s work are the contributors and the 
public. The direct beneficiaries of a business 
corporation are the customers who receive 
its product and services. In a social agency 
the direct beneficiaries are those who receive 
its services—its clients. Good balance of the 
interests of all groups, in either case, is the 
basic responsibility of management, under 
the leadership of the executive. 

Leadership at the moment of decision can 
be a lonely experience. But this is not the 
significant characteristic of leadership. Its 
significance lies in the opportunity it affords 
the executive to bring about the achievement 
of the objectives of the enterprise. If those 
objectives are worthwhile, then the satisfac- 
tions which flow from the solution of the 
problems of leadership are commensurately 
great. In how many fields are there greater 
satisfactions from leadership than in the field 
serving families and children? 
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COMMENTS: THE ALONENESS OF THE EXECUTIVE 


Dr. C. Wilson Anderson, 


Executive Director 
Family and Children’s Service 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Few executives of social agencies, public 
or private, will read Mr. Hush’s descriptive 
list of the executive’s problems without ap- 
preciation, wry amusement, and a sense of 
identification. Such a response is inevitable, 
for Mr. Hush graphically portrays these 
problems in terms of the executive as a per- 
son; a human being operating in a welter of 
relationships, carrying a degree of responsi- 
bility for decision and action unique to the 
agency, with only himself to rely on. The 
question might well be asked, what is there 
within the person which makes the reliance 
possible. One obvious answer would be to set 
forth a list of personality characteristics per- 
taining to strength and integrity. A less ob- 
vious answer is skill for the job. While an in- 
dividual may be an executive without skill, 
with skill he is enabled to act more or less 
expertly in relation to the forces within and 
outside of himself with which he must con- 
tend. Skill, in other words, helps the execu- 
tive to operate effectively, structures his 
relationships with staff, board and com- 
munity, and sustains him where faith and 
courage alone might not. This kind of skill, 
however, cannot be defined solely in terms of 
a group of techniques or tools which may 
apply to specific situations. Rather it must 
be defined here as understanding grasp and 
inner acceptance of the special nature of the 
executive role and the conscious, disciplined 
use of this inner understanding in terms of 
the relationships of which the administrator 
is the center. 

An important element in this definition of 
skill is identified by Mr. Hush in the state- 
ment that the executive is “alone in his par- 
ticular responsibility. He has to recognize 
this fact and somehow he has to get used to 
it.” I have chosen this for my comments, 
since such recognition and acceptance is the 
beginning of developing administrative skill 
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in its deepest professional sense. While by; 
a beginning, it is nevertheless perhaps th, 
hardest task of all. 

The psychological problem of separatio; 
and difference, and learning to bear then 
purposefully, is not new to social work. Al! 
of its practitioners, from caseworkers to ey. 
ecutive, face the same problem. While vary. 
ing in degree, being set apart, aloneness, and 
guilt as the price for maintaining one’s differ. 


ence from another, are present in each level , 


of social work job experience. The student 
learning to be a caseworker must find his way 
into a relationship with his clients in which 
his own natural impulse to help is not ex. 
pressed on a wholly free and impulsive basis, 


He must, through his training, achieve are. . 


lationship in which his own needs are dis. 
ciplined so that he can see the client as he 
really is, and offer the particular services of 
the agency in accordance with the policies 
and procedures designed best to engage the 
client in the helping process. Until the stu. 
dent worker can achieve this kind of discip. 


line, which involves a sense of separateness — 


and difference from the person whom he is to 
help, he cannot be considered professionally 
trained. Without this achievement he wil! 
continue to live out his own inner needs in his 
work with each client. 

That a caseworker has solved this problem 
in relation to the client, however, does not 
save him from re-experiencing it when he 
becomes a supervisor. His identification with 
his workers must sooner or later give way to 
a greater identification with that part of the 
agency’s program and needs which have now 
become his responsibility to maintain for 
himself and for those whom he supervises. 
While the worker must represent the agency 
and its way of service to each of his clients, 
the supervisor must represent the agency 
even more to his organizational unit and sus 
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tain it even in the face of opposition or 
difference, however momentary, by his par- 
ticular staff members. He is enabled to do 
this through his experience, through supple- 
mentary and additional training in super- 
vision, through the larger sense of identifica- 
tion with the agency. It helps the supervisor 
when his own administrative superior ex- 
pects this deeper identification of him. 

When the social worker who becomes an 
executive must once more re-experience the 
process of separation, he is truly alone. There 
can be but one executive who carries the 
function of the agency with a deeper focus 
and awareness than that required of super- 
visor or worker. Further, he must maintain 
the agency’s direction and purpose as a sup- 
port to individual employees and groups of 
employees, and their interrelationships, 
which are determined by the organizational 
structure. As the executive he must hold in 
balance all of the human forces which move 
in complex patterns around him. He is not, 
or at least should not be, merely a figure at 
the top of a two-dimensional organization 
chart, but rather, the center of many move- 
ments and relationships. Consequently he 
must have an absolute and whole-hearted 
identification with his agency, its program, 
and its policies. He must know what these 
things mean to board, to staff, toclientsand 
to the community. He must know how his 
agency operates and he has the responsibility 
to represent these things to the whole of the 
agency and to each of its parts. By virtue of 
the uniqueness of his position, his participa- 
tion in the agency’s affairs is determined to 
the degree to which he can identify with the 
whole of the agency and manifest it out- 
wardly in a form that embodies not only the 
substance of the agency, but the spirit, his 
professional quality. 


Accepting the Executive’s Difference 


The executive could not possibly discharge 
his task creatively without accepting the 
difference and separation associated with it. 
He could not successfully convey to others 
his identification with the agency unless he 
can bear the differences such activity will 
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bring him; nor could he possibly help the 
members of his staff take on this identifica- 
tion in relation to their individual tasks. 
Each staff member, whether caseworker or 
supervisor, desires, through his own skill, 
personality and purpose, to express himself 
in his job. This desire, however, must be held 
in check by the executive whenever its ex- 
pression handicaps or endangers the func- 
tional unity of the agency or opposes the con- 
ceptual operation and direction of the whole 
of the agency which the executive, by reason 
of his more total identification, more truly 
holds within himself. To hold opposing de- 
sires within the agency’s staff in check, the 
executive must express his difference. If held 
to by the executive, the expression of this 
difference is subsequently internalized by the 
other members of the staff who, in so doing, 
acknowledge the part of the executive, who 
must take final responsibility for what is 
done. Where the executive identifies with 
the agency service and represents its content 
and philosophy, the act of final responsibility 
is a valid expression of this kind of executive 
participation and control and the staff mem- 
ber also feels its validity. This connection is 
made, as in any other helping process, 
through a relationship which, while firmly 
stressing the administrator’s own difference, 
accepts, feels, and responds to the difference 
in staff and identifies with them in their 
struggle to achieve a balance between them- 
selves and their functions as integral parts 
of the agency. 

Basic to the foregoing process, however, is 
the movement on the part of the executive 
toward an acceptance of himself as separate 
and apart. The sense of difference is created 
by the responsibility of his position and the 
necessity of identification with the whole of 
the agency, not to the exclusion, but to the 
furtherance of all its parts. This cannot but 
result in separation of the executive from 
other members of the staff, although within 
the bounds of common purpose—no matter 
how he might deny or minimize it. Feeling 
and acknowledging the sense of separation 
the executive must then, as Mr. Hush points 
out, “get used to it.” He must, in other 
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words, internalize it for creative outward use. 
Once he has achieved this, the executive 
need no longer attempt to carry his function 
through the use of external control. Instead, 
relying on his deep identification with the 
agency, he finds the controls stemming from 
an inner part of himself. As such these con- 
trols can be put into relationship. As long as 
the executive’s control is dependent upon ex- 
ternal objects—as it will be without an in- 
ward acceptance of the executive role—the 
control function will be set aside from the 
substance of relationship and the staff will be 
cut off from the only way they have of meet- 
ing and working out their differences with 
executive authority and responsibility. 

Finally then, recognition and acceptance 
of the loneliness of the position is a pre- 
requisite to the development of skill in ad- 
ministration. Early in his struggle to come to 
terms with his role, the executive must recog- 
nize his separateness and difference caused 
by his responsibility, which requires a 
broader and deeper identification with the 
agency than is required of staff members. It 
is perhaps inevitable that the beginning ex- 
ecutive may have to deny this separateness 
in order to be one with the staff. Yet he is 
still the executive and while he may for a 
time rely on external objects of control for 
maintaining his position, he must eventually 
accept the separateness. His aloneness, then, 
becomes a freeing, creative force which his 
staff can use in furthering the agency and 
its purpose. 

It is difficult to see how this can be accom- 
plished by an executive unless he has the ad- 
vantage of professional training first as a 
worker, in which he learns the meaning of a 
disciplined relationship; and secondly as a 
supervisor, in which he must identify with 
and stand for at least a major part of an 
agency for a group of employees. The execu- 
tive who has the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of further training concomitant with 
the assumption of administrative responsi- 
bility will make the transition more speedily 
and effectively than if he has to face the 
struggle without such support. In any event, 
professional training for the administrator 
must take the “closer look”’ at the executive 
position as set forth by Mr. Hush. 
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PSYCHIATRIC INPATIENT 
TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 
Published by the 


American Psychiatric Association 


214 pages $3.50 


An authoritative account of the set. 
ting, treatment program, staffing, cost, 
and administration of psychiatric treat. 
ment centers for disturbed children. 
Also discusses research problems 
and methods of estimating community 
need. Based on a Conference of sixty 
experts, conducted by the American 
Psychiatric Association and the Amer. 
ican Academy of Child Psychiatry. 


EpiTor1AL Boarp: J. Franklin Robin. 
son, M.D., Principal Editor; George E, 
Gardner, M.D.; Edward D. Green. 
wood, M.D.; Helen Hagan, M.A.; and 
Julius B. Richmond, M.D. 


A valuable resource.... 


““Many states and local communities are 
interested in establishing facilities for the 
care and treatment of disturbed children, 
This book will serve as a valuable re- 
source for those who are planning the 
development of such facilities.”’— Robert 
H. Felix, M.D., Director, National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


A first rate job.... 


“This is the first major contribution to 
the subject since 1952. Anyone concerned 
with this problem area will welcome this 
book as an important advance in the 
field. It is truly a first rate job.”— 
Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, 
Child Welfare League of America. 


American Psychiatric Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me —_— copy(ies) of PSYCHI- 
ATRIC INPATIENT TREATMENT OF 
CHILDREN at $3.50 per copy. 
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THE SOCIAL WORKER AND THE COURT’ 


Naomi Grossman 
Supervisor of Court Service 
Jewish Board of Guardians 
New York City 


A recent study by the Youth Board indi- 
cated that one percent of the population 
provided 75 percent of the delinquents in 
New York City. This is only one indication, 
that there is a very small group of persons in 
our community who make a marginal adjust- 
ment and are chronically known to social 
agencies, and for whom we must develop 
more intensive rehabilitative programs. As 
casework techniques have been further and 
further refined and private agencies have 
moved away from some of their earlier func- 
tions of providing relief, housing and other 
material services, this group of families has 
come increasingly to the attention of public 
agencies, especially children’s courts. The 
children from these families come to the 
courts on both neglect and delinquency 
petitions and are referred by the courts to 
family and placement agencies and clinics. 
Often these youngsters are quite sophisti- 
cated in the ways of agencies, but resentful 
of social workers, whom they view either as 
authoritarian persons whom the court forces 
them to see, or as disappointing figures who 
cannot meet all of their fantasies about mag- 
ically improving their lot. 

We are currently developing ways of deal- 
ing with these families. The tremendous im- 
pact has fallen on the children’s court and 
public agencies who have the legal responsi- 
bility, but who must constantly struggle with 
problems of large case loads, inadequate 
budgets and personnel shortages. Yet courts 
are developing creative ways of dealing with 
delinquent children. Miss Donnelly’s paper, 
“Helping the Child Who Has Come to the 
Court”! illustrates the effectiveness of proba- 
tion, in its most ideal form, and how a 

*Given at Eastern Regional Conference, February 
1957. 


1Cuttp Wetrare, February 1958, 
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Casework with the child who has come to the court 
is discussed in this article. 


dynamic children’s court program can be 
a constructive force in the community. 
Private agencies have the luxury of being 
able to limit intake and, therefore, are able 
to divert more time and personnel to devel- 
oping new techniques of working with this 
“hard to reach” group. I believe the unique 
function of private agencies will always be in 
the role of research and experimentation, as 
public funds for these purposes are not so 
easily available. The placement agencies, 
both private and public, have traditionally 
worked with these chronically dependent 
families and have a lot to contribute to 
understanding them. The best efforts seem 
to be in combining the talents of both public 
and private agencies, as in the St. Paul proj- 
ect and the work of the New York City Youth 
Board. 

With these families, caseworkers are only 
too aware that their techniques, insight and 
clarification, are insufficient. True, many of 
the children who come to children’s courts 
can utilize intensive psychotherapy, but for 
a majority of the families a more complete 
approach which recognizes the sociological, 
cultural and economic problems is necessary. 

The children’s court is at the forefront in 
developing programs for this population, 
both in case identification and in supplying 
the structure and framework for motivating 
those families which are so caught in the 
morass of poverty, deprivation and depend- 
ency that they cannot move forward. It can 
provide the impetus for movement as well as 
structure and boundaries for those young- 
sters who are seeking limits for the impulsive- 
ness which overwhelms them. 


Realistic Use of the Court 


The court is not a “last resort” but may 
be the first step in getting help. As case- 
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workers both in and out of the court under- 
stand its functions and how to use it, the 
court can serve increasingly as an aid in 
treatment. However, caseworkers must rec- 
ognize the court for what it is—a public 
judicial agency, part of our law enforcement 
structure. It is not a casework agency. As 
Gellhorn? says, despite the social orientation 

2 Walter Gellhorn, “Children and Families in the 
Courts of New York City,” Dodd, Mead & Co.,1954. 





of the court, “traditional protections of th, 
judicial processes [cannot] be lessened in any 
degree in determining legal rights. Furthe,. 
more, the protection of the community mus 
always remain the paramount considera, 
tion.” For greatest effectiveness, caseworker 
must learn to use the court realistically 
neither as a treatment resource nor as a 
bugaboo. 


THE COURT'S AUTHORITY® 


Honorable Henry G. Sweney 


President Judge 
Delaware County Court 
Pennsylvania 


For many years, I have felt that a county 
like Delaware County, Pennsylvania, was a 
good place to experiment in government. 
During those years our population has risen 
steadily, until today we number over 550,000 
people. As judges in this county, our focus 
has been on how we can make our courts 
effective and useful to our people; our study 
has been on how best to use authority. 

In this study of the care of children my 
first hurdle, as a judge, was a basic concept 
of social work that legal authority and social 
work procedures will not mix—that social 
work has something to offer a person who can 
use it voluntarily while the court has the 
power only to force compliance. For a long 
while I sat pretty much alone; on the one 
hand, with valuable services available to 
needful people and on the other hand, with 
people in trouble who seemingly did not need 
or could not accept assistance. Slowly, we 
developed the concept that even voluntary 
acceptance of help had in it a real element of 
authority, and it began to appear that what 
we had been afraid of was not authority but 
the law, the court, the judge with his power 
over life and death. 


* Given at the Eastern Regional Conference, Feb- 
ruary 1957. 
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The court is not a last resort, but a means of helping 
the child and enabling the caseworker to help him, 


We began to set up certain procedures jp 
the courts; after five years, we have barely 
scratched the surface. First, we separated the | 
care and treatment of delinquent children 
from care and treatment of dependent and 
neglected ones. We set up a child care service 
with its own staff in a separate building 
apart from the juvenile court, for the care of 
dependent and neglected children. When : 
hearing to determine neglect is necessary it 
is held in juvenile court, but at a different 
time from cases of delinquency. 

Next, we laid down the rule that neglected 
or dependent children should not be brought 
to court for hearings. If the judge must talk 
to a child, it is arranged that he see the child 
before or after the hearing. Basically, we fee! 
that the child is not responsible for his difi- 
culty and that no good can be served by hav. 
ing him in court, a witness to charges and 
counter-charges, promises and _ counter 
promises which may or may not be kept, and 
to a discussion of intimate details of family 
life, often lurid and always purposeless. 


Cooperation between Social Worker and 


Judge 
We started experimenting with the prob- 
lem of how the worker and the judge couli 
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best function together. I do not think I over- 
state the problem when I say that the case- 
worker used to have heart failure when a 
lawyer called, and the caseworker nearly died 
when he had to come to court. There was 
always the very real question of whether the 
judge should ‘‘sell out” to the social worker 
or the social worker “‘surrender’’ to the judge. 

It was our thinking that each of us engaged 
in this work had a real part—that we could 
do our best work only by acting as a team. 
Our first move was to have the individual 
worker come to court as an observer. The 
hearings are informal, more a conference 
than a trial, and the atmosphere is designed 
to put people at their ease. We then moved 
on to discover that a hearing which merely 
determined that a child has been neglected 
by his parents, and gave an order to this 
effect and custody of the child, was not 
enough. It became apparent that parents 
needed to know their rights as well as their 
obligations. A temporary order with definite 
objectives was set and a fixed time for re- 
hearing indicated. 

If the above premise is accepted, the 
worker may bring the case to the judge not 
only to determine the question of neglect or 
dependency legally, but to secure the judge’s 
assistance in helping the parents move 
toward re-establishing their home, strength- 
ening their home structure or releasing their 
children for permanent placement. This led 
us to the conclusion that the court’s author- 
ity could best be used to assist the worker in 
promoting such movement. 

Our cases divide themselves naturally into 
families still living together but functioning 
poorly, and broken homes requiring tempo- 
rary or permanent placement of children. 
Such homes leave much to be desired, and 
the caseworker’s job is impeded by the par- 
ents’ failure or refusal to cooperate. Frus- 
trated, the worker turns to the court for 
assistance. Since our first purpose is to keep 
children in their own homes, the Child Care 
Service initiated a protective service. As an 
example: 

A complaint was received about a family in which 
the father was a hard worker, but left the management 
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of the home to his wife. She was ill and needed medical 
and surgical care, which she refused to accept. The three 
children were running wild, and the neighborhood was 
up in arms. 

When the caseworker started her investi- 
gation she was met by the father, who not 
only refused her services but told her to get 
out and stay out. At the court hearing, we 
discussed the legal rights of the parents and 
the power of the court. The court made clear 
that it could remove the children but pre- 
ferred not to. There were two hearings in this 
case, a couple of weeks apart. 

The plan which was set in operation required that 
the mother go to a hospital, the paternal grandmother be 
brought in to care for the home and the children and an 
attempt be made to get the parents to see that the Child 
Care Service was their friend. The sad sequel to our 
story is that, after the mother’s operation, with the 
family functioning better, the mother died and the 
grandmother returned to take her place in mothering 
the family. 

But our purpose had been accomplished— 
the father knew his rights but also his re- 
sponsibilities; he knew the court could step 
in, if the family failed to function properly. 
He accepted the offices of the worker, at first 
very much against his will, but later with 
awareness of the assistance that the worker 
could bring him. 

The worker dealing with separated parents 
whose children need care meets the same re- 
fusal to cooperate. For example: 

A husband and wife, parents of four children, were 
brought before the court. The worker told the story of 
parents separated, children deserted, excessive use of 
liquor, and poor work record. The judge explained to the 
couple that the children were their obligation, and that 
it was the purpose of Child Care Service to keep the 
family together. Was there a possibility that the parents 
might reconstruct their home? Child Care Service was 
ready to assist. Did they have a desire to keep their 
children? If the county provided temporary shelter, how 


much could we expect from the parents in the way of 
support and maintenance? 


Helping Parents to Plan 


We can only judge the sincerity of parents 
by their acts. Forgetting the past, where do 
we go from here? The parents are told that 
children need roots, security, love and affec- 
tion; that children cannot be moved con- 
tinuously from one home situation to an- 
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other; that they, as parents, must plan for 
their children. The caseworker will help them 
with a plan; they have three months to de- 
cide what they will do. 

We have found this procedure sound. The 
movement which it engendered has been 
good, and even if parents are unable or un- 
willing to cooperate, they have had their 
chance to rebuild a home. It is important 
that they know this; it is often important 
that the children themselves know. 

As far as the Judge and the caseworkers 
are concerned, I can only say this: Recently 
I received a thrill and then a rebuke. 


A worker called me to say, “Judge, I am having an 
awful time with the Smith family and I told my super- 
visor that everything would work out because I was 
bringing them before the judge.” 

Later the same day, the Chief of Service called me 
and said, “Judge, we will have to review court proce- 
dures. My staff is getting to the point where they expect 
you to do their casework for them.” 


Maybe some of our families in Delaware 
County do not cooperate, but the workers 
and the judge certainly do. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


South Pacific Regional Conference 
March 13, 14, 15 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chairman: Mr. Milton L. Goldberg, Ex. Director 
The Jewish Big Brothers Association of 
Los Angeles, Inc. 
590 North Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Midwest Regional Conference 
March 17, 18, 19 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa 
Chairman: Mr. Richard Lewis, Jr., Director 
Iowa Children’s Home Society 
2203 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 


Central Regional Conference 
March 20, 21, 22 
Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 
Chairman: Mr. Howard Hopkirk, Superintendent 


Louisville and Jefferson County Children’s Home 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


New England Regional Conference 
March 27, 28, 29 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
Chairman: Mr. Robert B. Hill, Executive Director 
North Shore Children’s Friend Society 
48 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass, 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Social Work 


Master of Social Work 


A graduate two-year program in preparation for 
casework or group work practice in all fields of 
social work. 


Advanced Curriculum Certificate 


A third year program in administration, Casework, 
community organization, group work, research, 
supervision or teaching. Open to experienced social 
workers with a Master’s degree in Social Work. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A doctoral program offering the opportunity to 
develop scholarly and professional competence for 
leadership in social work. Open to the experienced 
social worker with a Master of Social Work degree, 
Advanced Curriculum credits applicable. 


Financial grants available 


Address: 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions 
University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter ses- 
sions in field work in selected agencies or clinics 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants who 
have had substantial professional experience or 
previous graduate work 


Academic Year Opens June 18, 1958 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading 
to Diploma—To prepare for practice, super- 
vision, and teaching 


July 23, 1958 to July 30, 1959 


For further information write to 


Tue Drrector Cottece Hatt 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Memo to Executives (Myself Included) 


Since our progress as a profession is de- 
pendent on the widespread application of 
what we learn in day to day practice, social 
workers should be in the closest communica- 
tion with each other. We should be an out- 
standing literate group, since writing serves 
to clarify even the writer’s thinking. Unfor- 
tunately we are not—talk we will, but write 
we won't. 

The unevenness of practice in agencies of 
similar functions is, at least in part, evidence 
that even the best ideas spread slowly. What 
is practiced in some receives only lip service 
in others and is not noticed at all by still 
others. In adoption services, for example, 
some agencies work successfully with the 
mothers on their serious personal problems, 
while others content themselves with assur- 
ance of the mother’s willing relinquishment, 
and with provision of immediate care for the 
child. Where are the articles that would 
serve both to broaden the vision and expound 
the method? As the selection of adoptive 
parents moves more deeply into the evalua- 
tion of personality and motivation, where are 
the published criteria which expose our prac- 
tices to the critical evaluation of our fellows 
and of those in related professions? 

In foster family day care, where is the dis- 
cussion of the tangled relationships of the 
young child with two mothers? Which of us 
would not want to hear further of new uses 
of foster care, more about how the agency- 
owned and group homes help the child with 
emotional problems? Can we define what we 
mean by “emotionally disturbed”? What 
kind of service do we give to children in their 
own homes when the focus is not protective? 
What approaches to the adolescent are being 
used experimentally? This list could be ex- 
panded to the limit of our functional respon- 
sibilities. To be sure, these topics are dis- 


cussed, but too frequently only within the 
agency. 
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The professional responsibility to report to 
our fellows is generally acknowledged, but I 
suggest that executives could, with profit to 
all, take greater responsibility for discharging 
it. A readier use of our journals is the obvious 
course. The staff needs to be encouraged to 
write. Good ideas should spread beyond the 
conference, the staff meeting and the agency. 
The anxieties which accompany exposure to 
print should be dealt with, perhaps giving 
the executive an opportunity to polish his 
own casework skills. The fact that writing is 
desperately hard work should be recognized 
and adjustments made to allow sufficient 
time. 

Reporting and creative speculation are 
more than personal professional responsibili- 
ties; they are agency responsibilities. It is the 
clear course of the executive to see to their 
discharge. 


Joun G. THEBAN 
Chairman, CWLA Publications Committee 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Seminars 
July 14-24, 1958 
Advanced Casework Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Casework and Marital Conflict Carol H. Meyer 
Casework Treatment of Children Marion J. Barnes 
Supervision in Social Casework 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
A Two-Summer Project in Supervision 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Ego Psychology Dr. Othilda Krug 
Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Florence Hollis 
Advanced Seminar in Administration 
Herman D. Stein 


Public Welfare Seminar Program 


For child welfare and public assistance workers 
who are college graduates 


July 14-24, 1958 
Basic Principles of Social Casework 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Mueller 
Dynamics of Human Behavior Dr. John A. Larson 
Evolution and Structure of the Social Services 
Mrs. Miriam P. Hart 


For further information write to: 


Tue Direcror Cottece Hatt 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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A DAY CARE TRAVELOGUE’ 


Winifred A. Moore 


Special Consultant in Day Care 
Child Welfare League of America 


Ir ts still surprising to most Americans to 
find that ‘“‘other people” have many of the 
same ideas we have, are doing many of the 
things we do (sometimes better than we), 
often make the same mistakes, and spend 
hours discussing the same problems. It is a 
significant experience to discover that there 
is no such thing as “a French viewpoint,” 
‘the opinion of the British,” or “the way they 
do it in Italy.” In every country people dis- 
agree about how to do some things, and it is 
through the process of questioning and dis- 
cussion, challenge and exploration, that 
progress is made. This is the most common 
bond between democratic peoples anywhere. 

Visits to nursery schools, kindergartens 
and day care centers in several European 
countries can only be recollected within the 
surroundings of the particular country, city 
or town, the climate, the architecture and 
other visible patterns of culture. Through 
the help of experienced, able and friendly 
workers, for whose language skill Americans 
must be ever grateful, I was able to see not 
only an immediate building with its staff and 
program for children, but also the hopes and 
the problems, the achievements and difficul- 
ties of its particular program. 

This description of some of the high points 
of my brief visits—sometimes three in one 
morning, with never more than two hours in 
one center—can reflect only a few outstand- 
ing impressions. Knowledge about variations 
in group programs for children within any 
one country—their purposes, sources of sup- 
port, training of staff, the philosophy and 
practice of their educational, health and 
social services—would require serious and 
thoughtful study, just as in the United 
States. Variations from country to country 
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Mrs. Moore gives her impressions as a profes. 
sionally-oriented European traveler. 


which seem evident at first glance may not 
be the ones which seem significant after more 
extensive study. 


Day Care in Greece and Italy 


A first impression of a day care center in 
Athens is of a sand box so full of pink-clad 
children that it looked like a mass of flowers. 
Greece, the eastern limit of our travels, im. 
presses one with the great effort which has 
been needed to care for children and families 
left destitute and undernourished by the 
invasion and occupation of war. A country of 
fabulous beauty, it is so barren and rugged 
that it requires particular skill and know-how 
to provide adequate support for its inde- 
pendent and courageous people. The sight of 
children dressed just alike in play clothes is 
reminiscent of earlier days in the United 
States, when many families were unable to 
provide adequate clothing for their children. 
In Greece at the end of the war, day care 
centers were an important channel for pro- 
viding adequate food and clothing to 
desperately needy children. 

Visiting kindergartens and day care 
centers—some new, some built before the 
war—gives one a sense of the capacity and 
quality of modern Greece. Facilities and 
equipment are modern and well planned, and 
health supervision is co-ordinated with com- 
munity child health services. In a special 


* Many Americans interested in nursery schools, 
kindergartens and day care services are traveling abroad 
each year. This summer two conferences being held in 
Brussels during the World’s Fair will attract workers 
concerned with children from many professions and 
many countries. The International Union of Child Wel- 
fare will meet on July 20 to 26 and the Organization 
Mondiale Education Prescholaire, also in mid-summer. 
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effort to avoid regimentation in planning for 
groups “larger than we would like” of three 
tosix year olds, the individuality of each child 
is highly regarded and his play opportunity 
protected. Groups of children under three 
years old, strictly limited in size, have a high 
proportion of adults to children. There are 
some vacancies for children over three, but 
the waiting list for those under three is long. 
No more immediate answer to this problem 
is available in Athens than in most American 
cities. 

While day care services are carried out in 
a variety of ways with a combination of pub- 
lic and voluntary effort and support, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs has on its staff a 
special consultant for children’s services, 
whose interest in day care is keen, and who 
would find herself quite at home in a discus- 
sion of day care problems in the United 
States. 

Day care terminology is a problem in any 
language. In Italy, a group day care program 
for children over three is usually called a 
nursery school or kindergarten; for younger 
children it is a creche, or day nursery. One of 
the latter which I visited in Rome is operated 
by the Ministry of Health in a large and im- 
pressive, new Maternal and Child Health 
center. As in Greece, the beautiful marble 
which gives such an appearance of luxury is 
actually more plentiful than other materials 
in other countries! While the staff is con- 
sidered untrained, it is under the supervision 
of a Montessori trained teacher for the older 
children, and includes trained baby nurses. 

There is much concern for play opportuni- 
ties. For example, while the group of two to 
three year olds is large, space and play mate- 
rials are ample. Much of the activity is table- 
centered, but there are also sand tables, areas 
for house play, and toys to push and pull. 
The children move about freely, many ab- 
sorbed in their play, using the varied mate- 
rials for their own purposes. One large room 
is used for climbing equipment which we in 
the United States would like to have out- 
doors. In the lovely October sunshine, the 
doors opening onto wide porches, seemingly 
meant for outdoor play, were closed. I 
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thought of the roof play area of a day nursery 
in London, where on a chilly April day the 
children were going barefoot as the sun came 
through the clouds. 

At the Olivetti works near Milan, just a 
stone’s throw from the modern factory 
where the parents work and the apartments 
in which they live, is a large kindergarten 
with a capacity of 250 children from three 
years to school age in separate units. Two 
are in separate buildings charmingly situated 
near the main one, but with a sense of space. 
There are play areas at several different 
levels, one grassy, shaded patio, a wading 
pool, sheds for play materials, places to use 
wheel toys, places to dig and gardens not to 
dig. Indoors, children’s paintings and “hang- 
ings,” pasted bits of cloth in colorful child- 
cut designs, testify to opportunities for 
creativity. 

Care of children under three years, with 
special staff and facilities, is limited to 50 
children of working mothers—a reflection of 
the widespread recognition that group care 
of these young children is not desirable, but 
that the problem must be met in this way 
until a better solution is available. 


Developments in Germany and France 


In Bonn and Stuttgart, both of which 
suffered greatly from bomb damage during 
the war, there are many new buildings for 
kindergartens for children under six, and for 
day care centers for children of different ages. 
The ones I saw, generally of modern design, 
are operated by various religious organiza- 
tions and by a labor organization, and were 
located in separate buildings, in a public 
school, in church buildings and in housing 
developments. Sensitivity to children’s need 
to play quietly or alone as well as in a group 
is evident in the generous provision of alcoves 
or other small spaces adjoining a play room. 
In several, sound proofing consists of decora- 
tive ceiling strips of pleasing design which 
soften sound without deadening it unnatu- 
rally. Materials for house play are always 
available. Play materials, generally more for 
table than floor use (a complex and interest- 
ing block building made by a group of five 
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year olds had been left on a table in their 
play room when they went home) are 
planned for familiar child purposes—for 
building, manipulation, and satisfaction in 
color, texture and shape. 

Great attention is given, in Germany, to 
the day care needs of school age children. In 
one new parish house for a church operated 
service, space and facilities for school age 
children are obviously planned with as much 
care as those for younger children, with areas 
for doing homework—alone or with a small 
group—and hobby areas with space and 
equipment for various activities. 

In Paris, I visited L’Ecoles Maternelles, 
kindergartens operated by the Ministry of 
Education and open to all children between 
the ages of two and six whose parents wish 
them to attend. This is a startling achieve- 
ment and a very recent one. While 80 per 
cent of all five year olds are enrolled in these 
kindergartens, only 20 per cent of children 
under four are enrolled—a choice which 
parents might be expected to make in any 
language. Here, too, space for individual 
play is provided. While play rooms, full of 
tables and chairs as well as children, were the 
center of most activity, the wide hallways 
with windows, usually along the sides of the 
buildings—with tubs of water, sand and 
small pebbles, paints and easels, and plenty of 
aprons—are imaginatively used for individ- 


ual play. 


Scandinavian Impressions 


It was summer in Copenhagen, and a 
group of children in one nursery school were 
planning with their teacher for a month at 
camp together. Interesting outdoor play 
equipment consisted of huge, smooth tree 
trunks with branches, lying on one side for 
climbing, and piles of logs arranged in vari- 
ous ways. In the Adventure Playground 
children had built an incredible variety of 
houses for themselves from “scrap” mate- 
rials. In one nursery school, housed in an old 
farmhouse now in a built-up area, sur- 
rounded by apartment houses, the grassy 
orchard had been kept for play in addition to 
other cleared and well-equipped play space, 
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and an area for small gardens planted by the 
children. Over and over again an American in 
Europe is impressed by the care for land, 
trees and other growing things. New space js 
constantly in demand in Copenhagen, by 
when official decisions are made concerning 
the use of land, children are given a high 
priority, and a right to a place in the sun, 

In Oslo, the use of color has a particular 
reason. I was reminded of the long winter 
when the sun appears for as few hours as jt 
sets in mid-summer! There is a special qual. 
ity of homeyness about Norwegian nursery 
schools and kindergartens—a lack of con. 
fusion, perhaps, about the difference in needs 
of young children at home and at school, and 
greater acceptance by society of the needs of 
children and of parents than is evident in the 
anxious pressure so well known to Americans, 
There are a number of new buildings for 
group programs, each of different design, 
One, which has the turf roof of the old Nor. 
wegian farms, has both a short day kinder. 
garten and an all-day group. All over Oslo, 
small groups of children with a “park aunt” 
in charge were evident in various fence. 
enclosed, partly sheltered outdoor play 
areas. These are licensed and supervised by 
the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

I discussed teacher training with an in- 


spector of the Ministry of Social Affairs, , 


which has responsibility for all services for 
children under school age. She was about to 
leave on a field trip to the towns on the edges 
of fjords and in the valleys of the snow 
mountains. All the questions asked in every 
country about discovering and training the 
right people to work with young children 
were familiar to her. It is significant that 
admission to teacher training for work with 
pre-school children currently requires prior 
completion of a short course in domestic 
science and one in infant care. In Norway, 
home and family arts are culturally recog- 
nized and accepted, and assumed as basic to 
the care and guidance of Norwegian children. 


Nursery Schools in London 


In London, the nursery schools I saw have 
an “indoor-outdoor” program. Play rooms 
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open out on one whole side to a terrace or 
yard, and children were free to play indoors 
or out, instead of by schedule or program. 
Here, as in Norway, there seems a subtle 


quality of mutual confidence between staff 
and children. There is more conviction and 
less confusion about discipline; more living 
of it and less talk. Children are trusted out of 
sight of a teacher, around the corner of the 
building in a grassy spot, or in some nook or 
cranny of the garden just made to be alone 
or to talk with a few special friends. 

The Rachael McMillan Nursery School 
bears a name familiar to all American nurs- 
ery school teachers. Unfamiliar to them or to 
the McMillan sisters would be the imagina- 
tive use of bomb-sites adjoining the play 
area. Here, in the midst of Deptford, a very 
old and poor industrial area of London, are 
the “field” and the “meadow.” Each is the 
size of a city backyard, the rubble long since 
cleared and replaced by grass, shrubbery and 
a roofed-over area. It is only a few steps 
down through a garden gate to either of 
these from the nursery school, and each be- 
comes upon occasion a picnic spot, or the 
goal of a special expedition. 

More and vivid impressions keep coming 
to mind, but it all adds up to this: under- 
standing of children is not limited by na- 
tional boundaries. In each of these countries 
we can find professional colleagues who 
“speak the same language” whether or not 
it happens to be English. Inter-professional 
participation in nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens and day care services is an interna- 
tional fact, with Ministries of Welfare, 
Health or Education having major responsi- 
bility, and public and private resources com- 
bined in a variety of ways. Our colleagues in 
other countries are concerned with all the 
same problems with which we are. They 
have access to the same knowledge of child 
development; they understand the value of 
play as a child’s way of learning; they have 
the same convictions that the child’s family 
is of primary importance to him. Imagina- 
tion and creativity is evident in their build- 
ings, play materials, and varied programs. 
We have much to learn from them as well as 
to exchange and share. 
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Conference Employment Service 


In 1958, a public employment service will 
again be a feature of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare. This service, made possi- 
ble by the cooperation of the National Con- 
ference, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Social Work Vocational Bureau and the 
U. S. Employment Service, is available only 
to those attending the Conference. However, 
there are 1,800 state employment service 
local offices throughout the country, all of 
which accept social work orders and applica- 
tions on a year-round basis as a regular part 
of their service. They also have appropriate 
forms for advance registration for the Con- 
ference service, and will help employers and 
applicants in preparing them. 

Employers wishing to use the service should 
register vacancies at the nearest local office 
of the State Employment Service, asking 
that orders be forwarded to the Conference 
if they have not been filled by April 18. 

Social workers interested in positions should 
register at the nearest local employment 
service office. Included in applications 
should be a brief resume of education and 
experience, job and location preferences, and 
desired salary, which will be attached to the 
employment service form. Job applicants 
should request their applications forwarded 
to the Conference if they have not been satis- 
factorily placed by April 18. 

Registrations will be taken at the Confer- 
ence, but quicker and better service will re- 
sult from advance registration. 

Each employer or applicant must check in at 
the Employment Service Center immediately 
on arrival at the Conference, so that his 
earlier local registration may be activated. 
The Employment Service will interview each 
applicant, referring him to vacancies in 
accordance with his interest and qualifica- 
tions. The applicant is then responsible for 
making an appointment with the employer. 

All orders and applications filed will be 
returned after the Conference to the local 
employment service office, which will follow 
through as to whether they have been filled. 
If they have not, the local office will continue 
to try to effect a satisfactory placement 
through the regular employment service 
machinery. 


Deadline for Advance Registration: April 18, 
1958. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN? 


This is a report of a state-administered day care 


center for migrant children, made possible by federq| 
funds.* 


‘Tue needs of the children of seasonal migra- 
tory laborers have in recent years rightfully 
stirred the public conscience to the point 
where governmental responsibility was 
clearly indicated and action demanded. 
Recognizing that the organized migrant 
farm workers are an integral part of the 
agricultural economy of the northern states, 
and that the whole economy benefits, fed- 
eral and state agencies feel a responsibility to 
meet the social, health and educational needs 
of these workers and their children. Problems 
for migrants within the camp set-up and in 
their temporary communities are similar to 
problems in any community. However, be- 
cause these people are actually uprooted, 
their normal needs—housing, working condi- 
tions, work itself, health, and care of children 
—are more acute. 

Although progress has been made toward 
community acceptance of these people as 
human beings with strengths, weaknesses, 
and needs of their own, it is still in the be- 
ginning stages. Many still look on the mi- 
grants as a “necessary evil” rather than a 
vital asset to community living. 

In a region of an eastern state, 2,100 
migrant workers were brought in to work in 
the fields. They brought with them 319 chil- 
dren between the ages of infancy and four- 
teen years. Plans had to be made to meet the 
social needs of all of them; particularly of the 
children. 

The center was the responsibility of a 
state interdepartmental committee, and the 
bureau of children’s services of the state 
department of welfare provided the profes- 
sional services of a day care consultant and 
a full-time caseworker, and funds, and ar- 
ranged to have the $9,990 allocated by the 
state and the federal government adminis- 
tered by the head of the department of child 
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development and family relationships of the 
state university. 

A house was found which offered ample 
grounds for safe outdoor play and could be 
equipped to serve thirty children from two 
to six years of age. During the week before 
the center was opened to the children, the 
staff planned for the program. The cage. 
worker and the day care consultant used 
this time to make community contacts and 
to visit the migrants’ camps in preparation 
for enrollments. 

The staff realized that it is important to 
parents to meet the teachers who will be 
caring for their children and to see for them- 
selves where the children will be. They knew 
what separation would mean to some of 
these children, who had never been away 
from their families. Therefore they planned 
a housewarming to stimulate the parents’ 
participation. This also served to awaken 
favorable community interest in the new 
program among community leaders such as 
ministers, educators and local agency per- 
sonnel. 

All of the fifteen children who were en- 
rolled for the first day came, as did seven of 
their mothers. Their transportation was ar- 
ranged by the center. After being taken ona 
tour of the facilities, some of the children 
seemed ready to start right in. 

The staff included two graduate teachers, 
one of them the head teacher; three students 
of child development from the university; a 
cook, a bus driver, and a maintenance helper 
who lived in the community; and the case- 
worker, under the direction of the day care 
consultant. The group from the university 
applied their specialized skills and under- 





*From Migrant Child Care Center, Department of 
Public Welfare, Bureau of Children’s Services, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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standing toward making the center a truly 
usable resource. However, it was felt that the 
teaching staff of five was undermanned, and 
that an additional teacher would have made 
possible more individual attention. 


Activities Planned for the Children 


The children were picked up and returned 
home by the center’s bus. A scheduled pro- 
gram, varied enough so that each child could 
take part in activities which interested him, 
occupied the nine hours the children were in 
the center. The program included free play, 
planned indoor and outdoor activities, arts 
and crafts, story time and music, a morning 
rest period and a three-hour afternoon nap. 
The children were served a hot breakfast on 
arrival, a mid-morning snack, a well balanced 
appetizing dinner at noon, and milk and 
cookies in the later afternoon. 

Arts and crafts allowed the children to ex- 
press themselves creatively and helped the 
teaching staff to become acquainted with 
their individual personalities. As is true 
among all groups, some of the children 
showed a flair for creative expression, many 
had a good sense of rhythm, and they all en- 
joyed music. The doll room and the music 
corner were popular. Special events included 
a birthday party for the group (it was not 
possible to celebrate individual birthdays), 
and picnic lunches on the lawn. 

There were a few problems at first, mostly 
in relation to separation from parents, meal- 
times, and sleep times. Some of the children 
fought sleep by temper tantrums, others by 
excessive crying; some pretended illness and 
others made excuses for frequent trips to the 
bathroom. But the teachers were under- 
standing and the problems gradually re- 
solved themselves. The children really 
needed sleep, since the camps where they 
lived did not provide enough opportunity 
for rest. 

The greatest amount of discipline seemed 
needed at rest time in the morning and at 
nap time in the afternoon. The vocabulary 
used in other nursery schools had to be 
changed in order for these children to under- 
stand what was meant. Reasoning and 
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understanding were occasionally backed up 
with a spanking. Perhaps this was needed 
because the children had most of their lives 
been disciplined physically and did not 
readily respond to any other form of dis- 
cipline. 

The parents took pride in preparing their 
children for the center. Younger and older 
brothers, sisters and friends envied the chil- 
dren who attended the center. While some of 
the children were adequately dressed, others 
needed clothing and shoes, and were some- 
times absent because of lack of clothing. 
Parents who requested help with clothing 
were referred to local church groups, which 
responded generously. 


The Caseworker’s Role 


The caseworker handled the application 
process which took place before actual inter- 
views with parents. She made daily contact 
with the Bureau of Employment Security to 
learn which camps had been opened, and 
how many children were in each. She then 
saw the growers, in order to obtain permis- 
sion to visit in their camps, to help them 
understand the function of the center, and 
to get their thinking on how the center could 
be of help to the migrant families. 

The crew leader, the key figure in the 
migrant program, actually brings the work- 
ers to the picking site. His interest in the 
program is similar to that of the grower, but 
his relationship with the crew gives him a 
real understanding of the advantages of the 
center to the children, their parents, and 
himself. Some crew leaders visited the center 
and were pleased with the program. Their 
interest and cooperation extended to their 
bringing groups of children to health con- 
ferences. 

Meeting and interviewing the parents 
followed these preliminary contacts. Group 
meetings were held first, then individual in- 
terviews with those who were interested. In 
these interviews the caseworker discussed 
the purpose, program and staff of the center, 
the fee, and the responsibility of parents and 
center to each other. If the parent then felt 
that this kind of care would meet his and his 
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child’s needs, and decided to enroll his child, 
specific plans were made. The caseworker 
explained that medical examinations were 
necessary for all children coming to the cen- 
ter and obtained a developmental history 
and a signed medical consent card if im- 
munization was needed and requested. The 
parents willingly gave information which 
would be helpful in working with their chil- 
dren, such as information on food fads, 
allergies, and any unusual behavior prob- 
lems. They also designated a responsible 
person at camp with whom the teachers 
could leave the children at the end of the 
day, should they themselves still be working 
in the fields. 

The caseworker acted as a liaison between 
the children and the center, taking up any 
mutual problems. This made for continuity 
since, although parents were always welcome 
at the center, their work requirements 
seldom allowed them to visit. The case- 
worker picked up a new child on the first day 
in order to introduce him gradually to the 
center. After the teacher helped a child feel 
part of the group, he had no difficulty joining 
the others on the bus. 

Information about the center was trans- 
mitted by the participating parents to those 
in other camps who had not been reached. 
While this spreading interest was gratifying, 
it was of real concern that services could not be 
extended to more children who were eligible. 

The need for the center and its popularity 
can be measured by the fact that it had an 
attendance of 80 to 100 percent on twenty- 
six days, or more than half the days it was 
open. Of a total of forty children, thirty-two 
or 80 per cent, attended for four or more weeks; 
twenty-one attended six or more weeks. 


Effect of Center on Migrants 

The center affected not only the children 
who attended, but other children in the 
camps and adults as well. Although the 
service began on a basis of day care, it did 
not end there. As with any helping resource, 
people found means to use it to help them 
with their other problems. Thus, as knowl- 
edge of the center broadened, its function 
broadened. Since having a caseworker was 
an experiment, efforts were made to solve 
problems in accordance with need and with 
requests for assistance. Among the problems 
that arose were these: 
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Unaccompanied teenagers had “come along for the 
ride” without understanding the problem they presented 
to themselves, the camp and the community. Through 
the use of existing resources, it was possible to return 
these youngsters to their families. 

A young mother needed special care for her five. 
month-old infant when he became sick, not only for the 
baby’s sake but so she could start work. She had under. 
stood when she signed up for work that some kind of 
care for babies would be available. Since there was no 
infant care, a foster home was considered. A family was 
studied, and their home approved. The placement 
worked out to the satisfaction of the mother and the 
foster parents, and in the best interest of the baby, 

Three children ranging in age from three to seven 
were found locked in a room at camp while their mother 
was in the fields. This was not wilful neglect on the 
mother’s part, but the only way she could think of to 
keep her children safe. These children could not be en. 
rolled in the center because the quota was filled. It was 
arranged for a camp assistant to supervise these chil. 
dren. 

An unmarried mother wanted to release her newborn 
baby for adoption and asked for help in planning. The 
prospective adoptive parents were also migrants in the 
same camp, and wanted to follow the correct procedures 
in accomplishing the adoption. 

Plans were worked out for prenatal care, confinement 
and after-care for a pregnant woman. 

A disturbed lone migrant received word from home 
that his twin babies, born while he was at camp, had 
died. He wanted help in working out the best plan for 
his wife and family. This was managed while he re. 
mained at work. 

A crew leader asked for help for a young worker who 
was having epileptic seizures. Medical attention was 
obtained and a change in work arranged in accordance 
with the doctor’s recommendations, through the crew 
leader. 

Parents of school-age children requested help in en. 
rolling their children in local schools. The schools had 
raised questions because of overcrowded buses, and 
because the children would be attending only for a short 
period. A plan was worked out jointly with the school, 
parents, and the caseworker, which resulted in sixteen 
children being enrolled. 


There was a noticeable change in some of 
the children who, in the beginning, found it 
hard to relate to the group and to share with 
others. The response and warmth of the 
teachers helped the children toward a real 
feeling of acceptance, and developed mutual 
affection. 


One little two-year-old girl was outstanding in the 
way she was able to move into the group, after a stormy 
beginning. This was her first separation from her 
mother, and for the first three days she had to be carried 
most of the time by the teachers. It was thought that 
she could not go on at the center, but with the help of 
the teachers and work with her mother, she was enabled 
to use the center constructively and find a real place for 
herself. 


It would seem, from the way the children 


were able to use the center and how deeply 


they involved themselves, that it would 
enable some of them to have a real growth 
experience. 
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THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS IN FOSTER CARE 


Elizabeth G. Meier 


New York School of Social Workt 
Columbia University 
New York City 


“NA poLESCENCE” is a fine word coming 
from the root word “‘to nourish” from the 
period of childhood into adulthood. But even 
the word “adolescent” has come to be sus- 
pect. Indeed, occasionally one hears it used 
with vehement hostility, as though it were 
profane or obscene. Adolescence had been 
regarded as, and still is to a certain extent, a 
period in which the young person makes a 
choice. In some religious groups, this is the 
time to be confirmed, in schools it is the time 
to be graduated. In earlier societies other 
kinds of puberty rites initiated boys and 
girls into adult mysteries, and welcomed 
them as productive members of the group, 
ready to make their contribution to its 
progress. tee ; 

Erik H. Erikson, in “The Problem of Ego 
Identity” calls adolescence the period of 
“psycho-social moratorium” —the period in 
which a society favorable to growth and de- 
velopment gives the young person time to 
make up his mind about himself. But by the 
close of this period he is supposed to have 
committed himself to knowing who he is, 
what he is and where he is going from there, 
to find a niche for himself. “In finding it,” 
Erikson says, 


“the young adult gains an assured sense of inner con- 
tinuity and social sameness which will bridge what he 
was as a child and what he is about to become, and will 
reconcile his conception of himself and his community’s 
recognition of him.” 


He points out that identity formation has its 
roots in the life-long development of the 
individual prior to that time. The adolescent 
builds on all of his equipment, physical and 
intellectual, on all his life experience, good 
and bad; he uses all his previously developed 
skills and capacities. Ego identity takes into 
account the love that has been given or with- 
held from him, and the successive identifica- 
tions and the ideals which he has incorpor- 
ated. Erikson points out that “the process 


* From a speech prepared for the Child Care Insti- 
tute of the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies, 
New York City, May 9, 1957. 

{ The author was on the faculty of The New York 
School of Social Work at the time of writing. Currently 
she is a student in the program of doctoral studies. 
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This paper discusses aspects of the theoretical knoul- 
edge regarding adolescence which affect the kind of 
care provided for adolescents in foster care. 


of identity formation emerges as an evolving 
configuration.””! 


Who Are the Adolescents in Foster Care? 


Foster care agencies have tended to em- 
phasize the “temporary” nature of the care 
they give. Factual data does not always bear 
this out. 


In New York City, for example, a study by the Health 
and Welfare Council revealed that of the 4,038 children 
fourteen years of age and over in foster care placement 
at public expense on November 30, 1955, slightly less 
than one-third (32.7 percent) had been in care less than 
three years; slightly less than one-third (31.6 percent) 
had been in care from three to eight years, and slightly 
more than one-third (35.7 percent) had been in care 
more than nine years. Of the fourteen and fifteen year 
olds, 20.5 percent had been in care more than twelve 
years and of the sixteen and seventeen year olds, 30.9 
percent had been in care more than twelve years? 


In other words, most of the adolescents in 
foster care came to us as babies, toddlers and 
preschool children. The real question may 
be not so much “‘How do we plan for adoles- 
cents in foster care?” as ““How do we plan for 
children so that when they reach adoles- 
cence, they will have long since been returned 
to a rehabilitated family or have achieved a 
family of their own by adoption?” 

Some are optimistic that practically all 
children can either be returned to their 
families after a short period of foster care or 
placed in adoption and that, consequently, 
long-time care is seldom necessary. I am 
inclined to believe that long-time care will 
continue to be necessary for a considerable 
number of children. However, the prognosis 
that a child will need long years of care 
should be based on knowledge of parental 
capacities and on the child’s needs. A child 
should not drift into long-time care. 

This has considerable bearing on the type 
of foster home chosen, assuming that foster 
home care is the choice for young children 
who need long time care. With prospective 


1 Erik H. Erikson, “The Problem of Ego Identity,” 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
January 1956, pp. 67-71. 


2 Welfare and Health Council of New York City, 
Fact Book on Youth in New York City, April 1956, p. 94. 
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foster parents too, we have tended to em- 
phasize the “temporary” nature of the care 
and have looked askance at foster parents 
who frankly wanted a child for a long time. 
Perhaps we need to be more willing to con- 
sider such a co 

child for whom bie time care is 
and working with — 

manence in the plac 


e, placing with them the 
orobable, 
m to wcsenenaeh per- 
nent. 

Chil dret CC oming into care nowadays are 
likely already to have suffered considerable 
peveanalit; * damage. Many of them come 
from homes torn by marital strife, emotional 
instability, or mental illness. Fre = 
their parents’ behavior grossly deviates from 
what society expects from ac jults. Sometime 
there is criminality, sometimes other mani- 
festations of character disorders. 

Children from these situations frequently 
show markedly uneven de ener ss mani- 
festing little consistency in such 
taking care of their own bodies, isileey to 
manipulate objects, body control, intellec- 
tual achievement, r elatin ig to adults, getting 
along with peers. They are seta or above 
normal in some ways, far below expectations 
in others. 


areas aS 


We have believed, rightfully, that the 
most 1m portant ae of emot tonal | nea Ith 
is the capacity for relationships, and have 
concentrated on this in our efforts to aks 
children. It may be, howev er, that for such 
children the initial casework focus needs to 
be on finding ways to help them overcome 
ou developmental lags. This means that 

e must know how to look for 
re elopment and to ene 
the casework treatment is focu 
the foster father, the foster mother and 
others become more purposeful in their 
efforts to help the child. Special tutoring, 
the use of and materials, group mem- 
bership, swimming and dancing lessons may 
seem minor, but they can be very important 
in helping a child erect constructive defense 
against the anxiety arising from his anger 
and his sense of helplessne ss. Bodily ski ills 
and intellectual achievements may provi 
channels for the sublimation of aad 
needs. 
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Problems Heightened at Adolescence 


Of course, the capacity for relationship i is 
the most important quality in the develop- 
ment of the individual. Nevertheless, a 
youngster emotionally crippled by the 
malignancy of past unhappy sleeeshins 
may first need help to gain strength in that 
part of his ego concerned with his perception 
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and his mastery of the inanimate aspects of 
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-about my family?” As sexual urges 
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borhood. Since child welfare respons sibilities 
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dren lived prior to coming into care, or may 
not know anyone w hom the child knew 
pr reviously, other than relatives. The child’s 
return visit to neighbors and neighborhood, 
school, church, street corner and gang might 
bring about a variety of results: a release of 
a flood of recollections with which the worker 
could then de: al; a correction of some dis- 
tortions and a re sadyi ing of the child to incor- 
porate into the present the past as it really 
was; or the possibility of making use of con- 
structive e earlier experiences. Naturally, such 
yisits depend upon the child’s inclin: tenis 

At adolescence, and before, the child needs 
the active consistent interest of foster parents 
and worker in his vocational and educational 
plans. These adults must not only meet his 
current childhood needs for love and ¢ care, 
but must also help him think of his growing 
up and ‘‘becoming somebody” who has con- 
tinuity with wh: it he now 1s, thus achieving 
a” a identity. 

e help the child assume independence 
at fesponsibiliey gradually. He gets part- 
— jobs to earn money, first for things that 

s fun to buy, and later for more prosaic 
saan We talk with him about what he 
is likely to earn and how to budget for his 
needs. The foster father shows him the lists 
of deductions for union fees, insurance, 
bonds, and taxes. The adolescent may even 
thereby take on another adult identification 
—he’s going to be a taxpayer! Preparation 
for a job may involve use of psychological 
tests and vocational counseling. To avoid 
“just a job because I have to,” we encourage 
specific planning. Although such matters as 
working conditions, salaries, and fringe bene- 
fits may be approximately the same for file 
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Adolescents Who Come into Care 


Some boys and girls do not come into care 
until they are adolescents, and at that time, 
a choice of type of care must be made. But 
we no longer think there are only two kinds 
of foster care—institutions and foster homes 
—since we now know that there are many 
subdivisions within these two: study homes, 
treatment institutions, residential treatment 
centers, group homes, subsidized homes and 

ther 


< 

Jefinitions of these terms are not yet so 
Precise as we hope they will become. What 
characterizes these facilities is considerable 
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experimentation with setting up a variety of 
facilities to serve particularized needs. Some 
of these arrangements are a cross between 
foster homes and institutions. The group 
home, for instance, means in some defint- 
tions that foster parents who are salaried in 
addition to receiving board payments pro- 
vide care in a family home within the com 
munity for a group of adolescents whose 
problems are such that they could not be ac- 
cepted in the usual foster home. This has 
the advantages of a setting in which the ado- 
lescents are a part of normal community life. 
The group influence is used to deal with some 
of the problems of aggressive behavior. The 
setting and the foster parents permit, but do 
not require, the development of close rela- 
tionships.® 

If we try to select only “motherly” foster 
mothers, we may be excluding some foster 
parents who could provide good experiences 
for adolescents—those who have warm re- 
lationships, but who in foster parenthood 
find their primary satisfactions from know- 
ing that they are instrumental in fostering 
a child’s development. These foster parents 
are “‘teacherish” rather than “parental.” 
Some adolescents can use the former type of 
relationship but not the latter. 

Institutional or quasi-institutional care 
does not make it permissible to spread case- 
work services more thinly. Indeed, when 
troubled adolescents are taken into care 
they need a great deal of individualized help 
whether or not they are living within a group. 
Nor does the necessary development of psy- 
chiatric consultation cut down on casework 
need. Foster parents in these group arrange- 
ments need much support and guidance if 
these plans are to be truly therapeutic. The 
caseworker must increase the dimensions of 
her competence to include an understanding 
of group interaction, but she must continue 
to offer individualized casework. Esther 
Glickman has pointed out that with dis- 
turbed children in placement we carry a dual 
role: supervision of the foster home and 
treatment of the internalized conflicts arising 
from the child’s earlier relationships.‘ 

As we receive more adolescent boys into 
care, we need to attract more men workers 
to > the field of child placement. In the past, 

e tended to discount the importance of the 
caseworker’s sex perhaps in an inappropriate 


* Florence Fisher, The Group Home, Child Welfare 
League of America, 1952. 


* Esther Glickman, Child Placement through Clinically 


Oriented Casework, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957, 
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applic ation of psychoanalytic theory to case- 
work practice. When the unconscious is the 
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The data previously given indicate that 
most adolescents in care in New York City 
came to agencies as babies, toddlers, and pre- 
school children. While I am sure that the 
need for long-time care will continue, I am 
even more sure that our sins of omission de- 

rive many children of adoptive families. 
Thereport “Children Deprived of Adoption’? 
indicated that adoption would be a sound 
plan for one-fifth of the children now in long- 
time care. 


Preventing the Need for Long-Time Care 


Sometimes we fail to use our diagnostic 
understanding to bring about the parents’ 
voluntary surrender or the courts’ termina- 
tion of parental rights. We are reluctant to 
hold parents to realities when they tell us of 
visionary plans, for fear we will jeopardize 
our “relationship,” forgetting that the pro- 
fessional relationship in casework has the 
purposes of dealing with problems, effecting 
changes and encouraging growth. Relation- 
ship is not supposed to be only a non-produc- 
tive concomitant of concrete services. Some- 
times we are fearful that the parents will 
remove the child from care and subject him 
to very damaging experiences. In some in- 
stances this is so, but in others we have for- 
gotten that the children already have the 
protection of commitment. Sometimes plans 
which have been started are abandoned when 
there are staff changes or transfers of cases. 

Child welfare workers frequently dis- 
tinguish the responsibility of foster parents 
from that of the placing agency by saying 
that foster parents are responsible for day-to- 
day care decisions whereas the agency is 
responsibile for long-time planning. As per- 
sons with professional responsibility, we 
dare not take pleasure in the development of 
a baby or a toddler in a foster home without 
thinking ahead to the time when he will be 
a school-age child, an adolescent and a young 
adult, still without a family of his own and 
possibly by that time having had a succes- 
sion of placements. Such breaks in experience 
interfere with the continuity of relationships 
necessary for the development of emotional 
maturity. 

In most communities it is more difficult to 
place older, Negro, and handicapped children 
for adoption than it is to place the healthy 
young baby of the dominant cultural group, 
but agencies are making concentrated efforts 
to place them. New knowledge and new 
skills for serving these children are being 





"Welfare and Health Council of New York City, 
Children Deprived of Adoption, August 1955. 
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developed, but more effort is needed. To 
provide adoption placement for the adoptible 
child now is the best way to serve that child 
who will be an adolescent a decade from now. 


Katherine E. Griffith 
Joins League Staff 


The League is pleased to announce that 
Katherine E. Griffith, Executive Director of 
the Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
Archdiocese of Hartford since 1935, is joining 
the staff as field consultant. Miss Griffith re- 
ceived her professional training at the Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service, and 
was also a member of the faculty of that 
school. 

Miss Griffith has been close to League 
activities for many years, serving as Chair- 
man of the New England Regional Con- 
ference, of the League’s Program Committee 
for National Conference, member of the 
Committee on Function and Program of the 
League, panel member of the Membership 
Committee, presently a member of the 
League’s Publications Committee. 

She has been active in community plan- 
ning at a local, state, national and interna- 
tional level. 

& 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
e 
A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 


largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
B 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Finding Negro Adoptive Homes 


Sour Carouina has made some progress in 
placing Negro children in Negro adoptive 
homes. They report that “at least we have 
made a dent.” 

There are probably 
factors: 

The workers’ belief in the need for adop- 
tive homes and their belief that there are 
parents interested in adoption, and the 
workers’ recognition of the need to reach 
these parents through interpretation and by 
educating 
dividuals. 


two contributing 


communities, groups and _ in- 

Individual and group contacts have been 
made with ministers, physicians, nurses, mid- 
Wives, attorneys, teachers, and references; 
also at civic organizations, clubs, churches, 
schools, and meetings of foster parents and 
potential adoptive parents. 

For example, a Negro child welfare worker, 
invited to a club meeting discussing child 
welfare services, emphasized the agency’s 
adoptive service program. As a_ pebble 
thrown into a pond causes widespread 
ripples, so the news of adoptive services 
spread from friend to friend—even to a dis- 
tance of over a Another 
worker, discussing child welfare services 
upon request of a high school social study 
class, emphasized adoptive services. Another 
and one of the most successful ways of reach- 
ing prospective adoptive homes is through 
adoptive parents themselves who are repre- 
sentative families. 


hundred miles. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
School of Social Work 
Urbana-Champaign and Chicago 


Basic curriculum prepares for 
practice in all fields 


Scholarships and stipends available 
& 


Write for catalog 
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READERS’ FORUM 


To the Editor: 


We are struggling with the problem of the 
adult warrant. The Juvenile Court in Rhode 
Island feels strongly that this agency has ap 
obligation to sign adult warrants, which the 
agency is permitted to do by law. The com. 
munity questions why neglecting parents are 
allowed to go free, and the judges feel that 
parents should be brought before the court on 
an adult charge of neglect of children. Police 
are empowered to do this, but do not like to 
do so and frequently refuse. 

The Juvenile Court is thus asking us to 
carry this responsibility. We feel, occasion. 
ally, that it might help to have a parent 
brought before the court and put on proba. 
tion, but in the large majority of cases of neg. 
lect of children we feel it should be regarded 
as a human social problem rather than 
criminal. 

What is the thinking over the country? 
I would appreciate any help. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

We asked the two judges who contributed 
the statements on the court’s position in the 
League’s pamphlet, “Caseworker and Judge 
in Neglect Cases” to state their opinion. 


Reply at the Editor's Invitation: 

The question of criminal jurisdiction over 
adults in juvenile courts has been discussed 
at great lengths in state as well as national 
conferences of judges. The prevailing opinion 
among judges, generally regarded as leaders, 
has been consistently that the Juvenile Court 
should not entertain petitions or charges 


against adults responsible for either the de . 


linquency or neglect of the children before it. 
These judges feel that, if the authority of the 
court is to be used for the rehabilitation of 
the child and his family, the rapport be- 
tween the parents and the court or other 


agency to whom casework service is dele » 


gated should not be jeopardized by criminal 
procedures against the parents. 
This, of course, does not mean that these 


judges are opposed to criminal statutes being 
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enforced against adults contributing to de- 
linquency. In the case of parents the feeling 
seems to favor criminal statutes being in- 
yoked only in cases of gross neglect, brutality 
or cruelty. Criminal prosecutions should be 
brought in other courts having jurisdiction. 
The above reflects my own thinking, de- 
spite the possibility of judges whom I highly 
respect not agreeing with me. 
Vicror B. WyLEGALA 
Judge, Children’s Court of Erie County 


Another Judge Gives His Opinion 

I acknowledge your letter of February 3 in 
which you ask whether I would care to com- 
ment ona problem facing one of your mem- 
ber agencies which is concerned about the 
attitudes of the Juvenile Court in their 
community. 

The problem seems to revolve around the 
strong feeling of the Juvenile Court in that 
community, that your member agency 
(which is permitted to do so by law) is 
thereby od/igated to sign adult warrants 
charging neglecting parents, with whom | 
presume your member agency maintains 
social casework contact, with criminal neg- 
lect of their children. 

I hardly know how to comment intelli- 
gently on this problem for the reason that so 
far as I know it simply doesn’t exist in this 
community. 

Adult cases involving criminal prosecution 
of parents who are allegedly neglecting their 
children come to the court, in the main, by 
five methods: 

1. Referral by the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare with respect to a family with which the 
Department is maintaining 
contact; 


social casework 


rm 


. Referrals by the public or parochial school systems 
in similar cases; 


Referrals by the police; 


~~ Ww 


. Occasional instances in which a neighbor com- 
plains; and 
5. Referrals by our probation staff. 

So far as I know, there is no reluctance on 
the part of any of our agencies to refer such 
a case to our Court, perhaps for the reason 
that all of these agencies know full well that 
while the objective of this Court is to secure 
compliance with the law, the Court has dedi- 
cated itself to the proposition that compli- 
ance with the law will be more reliably and 
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dependably secured through rehabilitative 
rather than punitive effort. 

Hence all of these agencies trust the Court 
to work in conjunction with the referring 
agency toward attempting to alleviate the 
condition of the neglected child through car- 
ing, constructive probation, which consists 
of authoritative, rehabilitative casework, 
rather than through manipulative probation, 
which consists of threat, intimidation and 
punishment. 

We are aware that our method will some- 
times fail, but we are perfectly sure that if 
the rehabilitative method is ineffective in a 
given case, the punitive method will be even 
less effective as dependable long term help. 

[ suspect that the difficulty in the cited 
instance might be summed up as follows: 
(quoting from the inquiry) 


“in the large majority of cases of neglect of children 
your member agency feels it should be regarded as a 
human social problem rather than criminal,” 


and hence is not amenable to the process of 
an authoritative agency; while the Juvenile 
Court feels that criminal prosecution with 
its attendant threat of punishment is the 
proper authoritative way to 
matter. 


handle the 


Our Court takes the view that authority 
need not necessarily, indeed should not be 
punitive; that, on the contrary, it should be 
attended with as much caring as is social 
casework. 

The difficulty therefore seems to be a 
mutual lack of trust and confidence between, 
not only your member agency in the com- 
munity mentioned, but likewise between the 
police department and the Court. This seems 
odd, indeed, since police methods are quite 
often associated in the public mind with 
punishment. 

Perhaps you need a new set of Judges in 
the community mentioned: Judges who are 
able to conceive that there is no inconsist- 
ency between the social casework rehabilita- 
tive method and the proper use of caring 
authority. If the Judge understands and 
cares as much for the parents as he does for 
the children, and would be equally anxious 
to help the parents to build their lives anew, 
as he is to immediately alleviate the condi- 
tion of neglected children, and if he has em- 
ployed or has access to, and will trust a com- 
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petent probation staff, the problem would 
poe wee ne 


Sub-section 4 of § 951, Chapter 9, Title 10, 
leans Code, he iving reference to the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Family Court, 


reads as follows: 

“For the 
within a family treatment, abuse, 
abandonment or neglect of children, or with contrib: t- 
ing to their delinquency, neglect or dependency, or with 


any other offense, except felonies, against children;’ 
Court has no 


Under 
qualms about issuing its own adult warrants 
charging any of the violations mentioned in 
the sub-section, in any case in which any 
public or private agency or any member of 
our trained, capable, car ing, supervised Pro- 
bation St aff fi eels that such a warrant should 
be issued. 

I doubt if these observations will be of 
much assistance. Change is hard even for 
“learning” sats and Judges steeped in the 
tradition that punishment ts a sufficient de- 
terrent for crime are not, generally speaking 
especially noted as “leaenina? ; persons. 
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Etwoop F. ME tson 
f The Family Court, Wilmington 
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BOOK NOTES 


Psychiatric Inpatient Treatment of Children: 
Report of the Conference on Inpatient Treatment of 
Children held in Washington, D. C. October 17 
1956, under the auspices of the American Psy Abas 
Association and the a Academy of Seer 
Psychiatry, Washington 


Association. 183 pp. 





This book presents 
mary the thinking 
Conference on manne Psychiatric Treat- 
ment for Children. It represents a year of 
advance planning, in addition to the meet- 
ings, and is based on descriptions of the 
operation of nineteen treatm 
directed by psychiatrists and q 
medical units. The confe 
consider centers directed b 
such as social work 

The stated purpose of this wii is to add 
to public understanding of treatment cen- 
ters, to serve as a guide to orga nizations 
establishing new in- -patient services, and to 
help strengthen existing services. 

To accomplish this, the report seeks to set 
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minimum standards for good service. It re. 
views in detail the requirements for physica] 
plant, — and community orgar nization, 
staff requirements, treatment prc ogram com. 
ponents, and the need for continuing re. 
omc. 

Further, the pros and cons of the many 
theories and phi ilosophies of therapy, now 
being tested in the nineteen centers, are pre. 
sented. While the reader cannot fail to be 
impressed with the detailed analysis of the 
physical requirements of the plant, boarg 
organization and community relat ane 
some positions taken regarding staff and 
treatment might well be que estion ied by 
workers in the non-medical discipli 

The conference holds that he director 
should be “a qualified child psychiatrist,” 
and an —_ administrator as well as a clini. 
ust be respor — for the estab 


Geta of the therapeutic milieu and able 
to mesh the two aspects of treatment, in- 
dividual psychotherapy and milieu therapy, 
nto an integrated treatment approach, It 
identifies the affective tone of the centers as 
the erate P er in staff integration. 


before the : psychi atrist can achieve a thera 


peutic affective tone, the present weakness 
stemming from the difficulties of recruiting, 
training, keeping child care staff and definir 
their function, must be corrected 
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reaction). In the majority of cases they 
came from broken homes where parents were 


unavailable either during the treatment or 


for after-care programing. 


Thus, in 
medical 


children, hundreds of whom are being suc- 
cessfully treated at present in centers under 
social agency auspices, the conference will 
‘nd itself in sharp conflict with those who 


I 
aie 


o = 


elt 
il 


not need hospitals. There are those who be- 
lieve that social agency treatment centers 
can be more community focused, can mini- 
mize the child’s feelings of difference, can 


its demand for an exclusively 


approach for even this category of 


lieve many of these disturbed children do 


cost. Moreover, they can be more effectively 
geared towards maturation and the develop- 
mental aspects of child therapy. 


It is perhaps in the chapter on research 


needed. 


provide a greater variety of services with 


continuity of care and therapy, and at less 


that the report makes its greatest contribu- 
tion, for here is a thorough analysis of many 
of the problems requiring research, particu- 
larly in respect to milieu therapy. 

The report will be of value to everyone in 
this field, for it makes a major contribution 
towards setting realizable standards in a new 
and challenging service. It should identify 
for the social work profession many areas of 
effort where the social scientist is crucially 


Anna B. Mayer 


Consultant, Child Welfare League of America 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


ADOPTION CASEWORKER in 
family agency with small adoption 
program. Experienced, with MSW. 
Salary range to $5500, dependent on 
experience. Write Mrs. Ella H. 
: Executive Director, Family 
f Phoenix, 808 N. 2d Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

GROUP WORKER for private 
cottage-type treatment institution, 


en in residence from Los 


Responsi 
1 te 















in optional. 
rk necessary 
able. Salary 
range $4836-$6750. F. J. Herring, 
Executive Director, 760 Mountain 
View St., Altadena, Calif. 


CASEWORKER II in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
and health insurance. Requirements: 
Master's degree social work school 
and potential of being creative. Sal- 
ary $4572-$5712. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


and 















CHILD WELFARE - 


The League operates a limited vocational 
service for supervisors and executives in- 
terested in a position in the Children’s field. 


LOS ANGELES—CASEWORK. 
ERS II and III (2) in parent-child 
guidance service to families with 
troubled boys between the ages of 
6-18; psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available. Require- 
ments: Master’s degree social work 
school; Grade III, 5 years’ experience 
following graduation preferred. Sal- 
ary, Grade II—$4836-$6036; Grade 
I1]—$5400-$6756; five-step plan. 
Social Security and retirement health 
insurance paid by agency. CWLA 
member. Milton L. Goldberg, Execu- 
tive Director, Jewish Big Brothers 
Association, Room 366, 590 N. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$4572-$6384 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


March, 1958 


SENIOR GROUP WORKER for 
small residential treatment program 
serving emotionally disturbed boys 
and girls ages 6-14. Interracial and 
nonsectarian. CWLA member. Psy- 
chiatric consultation, good employ- 
ment practices. Salary range, $4836- 
$6756. Starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Position not newly 
created. Professional training and 
experience with children required, 
institutional experience desirable. 
Write to Maxine Elliott, Director, 
Hathaway Home for Children, 840 
North Ave. 66, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


CASEWORKER for small residen- 
tial program, interracial and nonsec- 
tarian. Agency developing foster 
home program as extension of treat- 
ment. CWLA member. Psychiatric 
consultation, good employment prac- 
tices. Salary range $5400-$6900. 
Starting salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations. Master’s degree required, as 
well as experience in treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children. Fos- 
ter homefinding experience desirable. 
Write Maxine Elliott, Director, 
Hathaway Home for Children, 840 
North Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. 
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CASEWORKERS: 2 Social 

Worker V positions open in | 

Child Welfare Services, 1 in | 

adoption unit, salary $439- 

$549. Master’s degree in so- 

cial work from accredited 
| school essential. Applicants | 
will be interviewed at Re- | 
gional Child Welfare Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles in March. 
Write: Harold E. Simmons, 
Superintendent, Social Serv- 
ice Division, 225—37th Ave., 
San Mateo, Calif. 











CASEWORKER, woman, for small 
residential program for adolescent 
girls. MSW required, experience in 
treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children desirable. CWLA member, 
psychiatric consultation, good em- 
ployment practices. Salary $5400— 
$6756, starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write Ella K. Reese, 
Director, Rosemary Cottage, 3244 
E. Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO City and County 
Public Welfare Department open- 
ings: social service worker, $370- 
$430 per month, 1 year’s graduate 
work or university education and 
1 year’s experience. Child welfare 
worker, $390-$470 per month, 2 
years’ graduate work or 1 year’s 
graduate work and 2 years’ experi- 
ence. Progressive department pro- 
viding adoption, child placement, 
counseling and protective services. 
Psychiatric consultation. For infor- 
mation and applications write at 
once: Civil Service Commission, 
Room 151, City Hall, San Francisco 
2, Calif. _ 
CASEWORKER, MSW. Private 
child welfare agency offering social 
services to Protestant children in 
treatment-oriented institution, de- 
veloping foster home program and 
services to children in own homes. 
Psychiatric and psychological con- 
sultation; high standards of practice 
and supervision; generous personnel 
practices; Social Security, national 
health and welfare retirement, medi- 
cal insurance. Salary range $4000- 
$5700. Starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Excellent opportunity 
for professional development. Pro- 
visional member CWLA. Donald D. 
Dowling, Executive Director, Edge- 
wood, 1801 Vicente St., San Fran- 
cisco 16, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for fast-growing south- 
ern California county. $4884-$5796. 
Highly qualified, professional super- 
vision. Opportunities in adoption 
field included. One year’s graduate 
work required. Health insurance, 
paid vacation, sick leave, other bene- 
fits. County Personnel, 236 Third 
St., San Bernardino, Calif. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
openings for professionally trained 
family and child welfare caseworkers 
in large, multiple-function agency 
with professional staff of 56. Grade I 
to $5592; Grade II to $6192; Grade 
III to $7236. For further information 
and description of grade qualifica- 
tions write: Executive Director, 
Catholic Social Service of San Fran- 
cisco, 1825 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS in private, non- 
sectarian, statewide, multiple-func- 
tion agency. Small case loads, excel- 
lent supervision, student training 
program, psychiatric consultation. 
Openings in newly established pro- 
tective service unit and in child 
placing. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work. Salary $4500-$6600. 
Initial salary based on qualifications. 
C. Rollin Zane, Executive Director, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER, Master’s degree. 
Work in coordination with other 
professional disciplines in residential 
treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Part of total agency 
work that includes adoption, foster 
home, protective and family services. 
Supervision and psychiatric consul- 
tation integral part of total treat- 
ment program. Excellent personnel 
practices. Salary range $4500-$6600, 
starting salary dependent on experi- 
ence. Miss Ruth H. Atchley, Resi- 
dent Director, Children’s Village, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 


1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 
CASEWORKER in family and chil- 


dren’s agency, providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4260-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
P. Rewinkel, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 






CASEWORKERS—man and 
woman with MSW in newly 
organized child care agency 
offering institutional and fos- 
ter home program, adoptions, 
and services to unmarried 
mothers. Can appoint at sal- 
ary commensurate with ex- 
perience from $4500-$6000. 
Excellent personnel practices 
including Social Security 
and national retirement plan. 
Write Executive Director, 
Bethesda-Savannah Chil- 
dren’s Center, 615 E. Brough- 
ton St., Savannah, Ga. 
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CASEWORKER in family-children, 
service agency providing family case, 
work, specialized services to - 
married mothers, child placemen, 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho. 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in multiple-fune. 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel, 
fare agency. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in institutional 
setting. Psychiatric Consultation, 


Orange 





Good personnel practices. Top salary | 
limit $5600. Minimum requirement: 


two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by Writing 
Anna K. Buell, Casework Super. 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit. 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 





CASEWORKER (1), graduate train. 


ing, for small Catholic agency within » 
commuting distance of New York 


City. Immediate opening. Multiple 
services. Salary range $4500-$500) 
dependent on experience. Retirement 
and regular increments. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Apply Miss 
Mary C. Coughlin, Executive Secre. 
tary, Catholic Charities, 78 Elm St. 
Stamford, Conn. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA. Young, rapidly | 


expanding community in_ tropical 
climate offers ground-floor opportu. 
nities. Caseworkers needed for small 
agency providing services to unmar. 
ried mothers, family counseling, 
foster home care, and adoptive place. 
ment. Master’s degree required. Sal. 
ary range: $4000-$6000. Social 
Security. Write Rev. Bryan 0, 
Walsh, Catholic Charities Bureau, 


Inc., 395 N.W. First St., Room 207, | 


Miami 36, Fla. 


SPECIALIZED GROUP CARE 


FACILITY, heavily endowed, needs 
imaginative, creative, resourceful 
person to help develop treatment 
services. Capacity 25 children. Co. 
ordinated program with Child and 
Family Service (CWLA, FSAA); 
psychiatric consultation. Located in 


pleasant residential section of large - 


attractive university city in Illinois 
river valley. 150 miles from Chicago, 
MSW is minimum requirement. Sal- 
ary open to negotiation. “Living in” 
not expected. You will be working 
with: Konrad Reisner, MA, Bryn 
Mawr College School of Social Work, 
Executive Director; Walter P. S$. 


Chun, MSW, University of Michi. } 


gan, Superintendent; Miss Mary M. 
Caven, MSW, University of Penn 
sylvania, Casework Supervisor. Kon 
rad_ Reisner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home, 2130 N. Knoxville 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
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\{[AMI—OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOUNG CASEWORKER in inter- 
racial, nonsectarian child-placement 
agency offering foster care and adop- 
tion services. Requirements: Mas- 
ter’s degree social work school. Previ- 
ous experience unnecessary. Interest 
in treatment of disturbed children 
an asset. Psychiatric consultation 
available. Salary scale $4000-$6000. 
Appointment salary dependent on 
experience. Write Mrs. Margaret 
Harnett, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Service Bureau, 395 N. W. 
First St., Miami, Fla. 





FAMILY SERVICE OF SAVAN- 
NAH. Homemaker Supervisor to 
supervise 4 homemakers and carry 
some counseling cases. Minimum re- 
quirements— professional degree and 
1 years’ successful experience in 
casework agency. Salary $5140 

36100, based on experience. Case- 
worker to work with family problems 
existing in environment or relation- 
ships, minimum requirement profes- 
sional degree in social work. Salary 
$4500-$6100, based on experience. 
Address inquiries to Miss Mar- 
cuerite M. Munro, Executive Direc- 
tor, 119 Habersham St., Savannah, 
Ga, 

SUPERVISOR and CASEWORK- 
ERS for child welfare services in- 
cluding counseling, foster care, adop- 
tion, and homemaker program. 
CWLA and FSAA member. Super- 
visor salary $6000-$8000;  case- 
worker salary $4600-$6500. Can ap- 
point above minimum depending on 
qualifications. Minimum _ require- 
ments: for caseworkers, MSW; for 
supervisor, MSW plus supervisory 
experience and ability to administer 
department. Social Security and re- 
tirement. Write Leon D. Fisher, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service of Ft. Wayne, Inc., 


2430 Fairfield Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


CASEWORKERS (2), 1 for adop- 
tion, | for undifferentiated case load. 
Voluntary, statewide, nonsectarian 
agency. CWLA member. Foster 
home, group home, institutional 
placement; unwed parents; adop- 
tion. Expansion 1958 requires addi- 
tional staff. MSW required. Adop- 
tion job requires some travel. Iowa 
Children’s Home Society, 2203 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 


CASEWORKERS (2)—1 for adop- 
tion and 1 for diversified case load in 
Private nonsectarian agency. Psy- 
chiatric consultation; good personnel 
practices; student training program; 
Social Security and retirement; sal- 
ary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. Apply Children’s Agency, 
320 E. Gray St., Louisville, Ky. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


CATHOLIC AGENCY offer- 
ing services to families and 
children has positions avail- 
able in various casework job 
classifications. Possible salary 
range to $6400 depending on 
qualifications. Progressive 
personnel practices, agency 
consultation service from re- 
lated professional disciplines. 
Apply Catholic Social Serv- 
ices of Wayne County, 9851 
Hamilton Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 


Methodist Children’s 
Home Society 
Detroit, Michigan 


DIRECTOR OF  CASE- 
WORK SERVICES for child 
welfare agency providing 
adoption and unmarried 
mothers services, supervised 
foster home care, and residen- 
tial group care (in Children’s 
Village). Professional staff in- 
cludes 2 casework  super- 
visors, 9 caseworkers, 2 group 
workers, teacher, and psychi- 
atric consultant. Responsibili- 
ties include over-all planning, 
coordination and direction of 
social services. Master’s de- 
gree and appropriate experi- 
ence required. CWLA mem- 
ber agency deeply interested 
in providing high quality of 
service. Salary range $6200- 
$7900; starting salary de- 
pendent on experience. 


CASEWORK SUPER.- 
VISOR for adoption depart- 
ment, 5 caseworkers for adop- 
tion and unmarried mother 
work, Student unit. Master’s 
degree and supervisory ex- 
perience in adoptions re- 
quired. Salary range $5550- 
$7050; starting salary de- 
pendent on experience. 


CASEWORKERS with Mas- 
ter’s degree for adoption de- 
partment. Salary range 
$4550-$6150. Good personnel 
and professional standards; 
psychiatric consultation and 
congenial staff. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. 
Apply to Clayton E. Nord- 
strom, Executive Director, 
Methodist Children’s Home 
Society, 26645 W. Six Mile 
Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 
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CATHOLIC CASEWORKER to fill 
position jointly sponsored by Catholic 
Service Bureau and Family Service 
Society. Can appoint at $4790. 
Family counseling and child welfare 
case load. Retirement plan, Social 
Security, and other benefits. Ideal 
location in heart of vacation area. 
Write Albert G. Dietrich, Director, 
Family Service Society, 9 Broad St., 
Bangor, Me. 


CASEWORKER, in protective divi- 
sion of multiple-service agency, to 
meet increasing demands. Challeng- 
ing opportunity. Excellent super- 
vision, psychiatric consultation. Sal- 
ary range $4000-$5400. Family and 
Children’s Society, 204 W. Lanvale 
Sts, Baltimore hs, Md. 


CASEWORKER in small child care 
agency. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work school, preferably 
with experience in foster home and 
adoption services. Salary $4000- 
$4800. Can appoint at $4400 if 
qualifications warrant. F. Reid 
Isaac, Executive Director, Board of 
Child Care, Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference Methodist Church, 516 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, non- 


sectarian, statewide agency provid- 
ing services for unmarried mothers, 
foster care, adoption and services to 
children in own homes. Salary 
$5400-$6600. Starting level depend- 
ent on experience. Master’s degree 
social work required; child welfare 
and supervisory experience preferred. 
Opportunity to work with lay com- 
mittees and community groups. Miss 
E. Elizabeth Glover, Executive 
Director, Maryland Children’s Aid 
Society, Inc., 5-7 W. 29th St., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


CASEWORKER, woman, in non- 
sectarian children’s agency offering 
foster home care, group placements, 
and adoption services. CWLA mem- 
ber. Requirements: MSS or 1 year’s 
graduate work plus experience. Sal- 
ary commensurate with training and 
experience. Social Security and re- 
tirement plan. Write Miss Eileen G. 
Meany, General Secretary, The 
Avon Home, 53 Church St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


NEW CASEWORK_ POSITION, 
new agency in fascinating commu- 
nity. Family and children’s agency 
recently merged and with strong 
community support needs capable 
casework supervisor with MA and 
experience in family and children’s 
fields; psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. Starting salary $6000; Social 
Security and retirement. Carroll 
Marchand, Executive Director, 
Family and Children Service of 
Berkshire County, Inc., Box 133, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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CASEWORKER in nonsectarian, 
multiple-function child welfare agen- 
~y, Case load of counseling to un- 
married mothers, foster home care, 
protective service, and adoption. 
Good personnel practices. Salary 
range $4200-$5800 depending on ex- 

rence. Minimum requirement 2 
years’ graduate social work training. 
Located 1 hour from New York City. 
Write Miss Vinnie van Hoogenstyn, 
Executive Director, Children’s Aid 
and Adoption Society, 439 Main St., 
Orange, N. 5 





CASEWORKERS, professionally 
trained for foster home placement 
program. Plans for expanding in 
process. Program includes remedial 
reading education, psychological and 
sychiatric services. Experience de- 
sirable but not essential. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Social Security. 
Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. CWLA member. Write Miss 
Mary G. Arnold, THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY Foster Home Service, 
412 Herkimer St., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 





CASEWORKERS in private resi- 
dential group care facility. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement and growth 
through development of casework 
program. Salary $4200-$6000, can 
appoint above minimum. Require- 
ments: Master’s degree social work, 
institutional experience desirable. 
Write: Phil H. Tindall, Director, 
Protestant Home for Children, 605 
Niagara St., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS, professionally 
trained, for child placement agency 
providing foster home and group 
care. Qualified supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation, student training 
program. Salary range $4200-$5700 
depending on experience. Write Miss 
Evelyn M. Mowitz, Director Social 
Service, 67-35 112th St., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 


DAY CARE CONSULTANT, 
American training in nursery school 
and/or early childhood education; 
experience in nursery or day care 
work, including experience in admin- 
istration or supervision of day care 
centers; ability to supervise field 
work practice of student teachers 
and conduct classes in day care 
teaching methods and skills; fair 
command of French. Jewish back- 
ground preferred. Salary $5000- 
$6500, plus living-cost allowance of 
$5-$6 per day depending on country. 
Transportation paid to duty stations 
and for home leave every 18 months. 
Write Henrietta K. Buchman, Exec- 
utive Assistant, American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, 


3 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


March, 


CASEWORKERS for. stimulating 
program of child care, including 
work with children in their own 


homes through counseling and home- 
maker service, and with children in 
foster homes. Excellent supervision, 
psychiatric teaching and good oppor- 
tunity for professional growth. 
Write Miss Av a BF. Collingwood, 
Director of Casework Program, The 
Children’s Aid Sx Clety, 150 E. 45 oe. 
New York Vi. ING Rs 


SUPERVISOR, experienced in fos- 
ter home work, for children’s agency 
offering multiple services of counsel- 
ing, homemaker service, foster homes 
and cottage care. Opportunity to 
assist with in-service training pro- 
gram. Write Miss Ava F. Colling- 
wood, Director of Casework Pro- 
gram, The Children’s Aid Society, 
150 E. 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ADVANCED CASEWORKER for 
expanding homemaker service pro- 
gram. Write Miss Wilma Wilcox, 
Director of Homemaker Service, The 
Children’s Aid Society, 150 E. 45 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, fully trained, ex- 
perience preferred. Group care, foster 
home and adoption placement, serv- 
ices to unmarried mothers. New 
York City area only. Excellent con- 
sultation. Caseworker salary range 
$4400-$6450. Present professional 
staff of 9. Lutheran Child Welfare 
Association, 422 W. 44 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Arnold H. Bringe- 
watt, Executive Secretary. 





CHALLENGING OPPORTU- 
NITY for professionally qualified, 
experienced foster home worker to 
set up and operate aftercare foster 
home program in Catholic cottage 
plan institution for delinquent boys; 
institution conducted by Christian 
Brothers, located in upper West- 
chester County, 50 miles north of 
N.Y.C.; strong and expanding clini- 
cally oriented treatment staff. Write: 
Raymond F. Scannell, Administra- 
tive Supervisor, Social Service De- 
partment, 122 E. 22nd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORS 
and house parents. We specialize in 
the placement of administrative per- 
sonnel for child care institutions. 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC., 
Vocational Service Agency, 64 W. 
48 St., New York City. 


NURSERY SCHOOL DIRECTOR, 
position available on or about June 
15. Community Chest agency. High 
standards. Graduate professional 
training and experience required. 
Starting salary: $4700-$6000. Irving 
M. Kriegsfeld, Executive Director, 
The Baden Street Settlement, Inc., 
152 Baden St., Rochester, N. Y. 


1958 


CASEWORKER in residen- 
ial school for emotionallly 
disturbed adolescent 
Good supervision, psychiatric 
consultation, — psychological 
testing. Salary about $5000, 
depending on experience and 
professional training. Apply 
to Sister Mary Paul, Psychi- 
atric Social Worker, Guardian 
Angel School, 1225 Peoples 
Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


«9 
Qiris. 


CASEWORK CONSULTANT, po- 
sition available on or before April 
Ist. Community Chest supported 
multiple-function agency. Program 
includes health center, nursery 
school, group work department and 
counseling service. Graduate profes- 
sional training required. Experience 
in medical social work or child wel- 
fare essential. Starting salary: $4000- 
$5500. Irving M. Kriegsfeld, Execu- 
tive Director, The Baden Street 
Settlement, Inc., 152 Baden St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, for progressive Catholic 
family and children’s agency, CWLA 
member. Student affliations with 
Western Reserve University and 
Catholic University of America. Reg- 
ular psychiatric consultation. Diver- 
sified case load and strong super- 
vision. Good personnel practices. 
Salary range, $4200-$6100. Write 
John Kelleher, Executive Secretary, 
Catholic Service League, 138 Fir 


Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK in 
progressive Catholic family and 
children’s agency. CWLA member. 
Student training program for School 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University and Catholic 
University of America. Regular psy- 
chiatric consultation. Professionally 
trained staff. Excellent salary and 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW and supervisory experience. 
Write John Kelleher, Executive Sec- 
retary, Catholic Service League, 138 
Fir Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER, man or woman for 
established institution serving 45 
school-age children. Board ready to 
strengthen and expand present pro- 
gram for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and to build cottage units. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work and minimum of 3 years’ ex- 
perience in family and child welfare. 
Can appoint at $6500, with other 
benefits. Write Mrs. Roy Ware 
Littler, The Jones Home, 3518 W. 
25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CASEWORKER (1) AND SUPER- 
VISOR (1)—Are you interested in 
professional growth in agency with 
vision, new horizons in adoption 
policies, opportunities to participate 
in making policies? Life in mild 
climate, lovely Piedmont Carolina 
country. Responsibilities can com- 
bine skilled casework with unmarried 
mothers, infants, school-age children, 
and adoption homefinding. State- 
wide, nonsectarian voluntary agency 
55 years old. Requirements for case- 
work position at least 1 year gradu- 
ate study. Supervisor must have 2 
years graduate study. Salary range 
for caseworker, $4200-$5000; for 
supervisor, $5200-$6000. Appoint- 
ment salaries for both positions de- 
pendent on qualifications. Write 
Miss Harriet L. Tynes, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home Society 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 


CASEWORKER for’ maternity 
home and hospital giving group and 
out-patient care to unmarried 
mothers. Medical, casework and 
group work program. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Excellent 
supervision. Master’s degree ac- 
credited social work school desired; 
or, graduate training with experience 
in adoption, unmarried mother, or 
family casework agency. Salary 
range $4300-$5000 commensurate 
with experience and training; 4 
weeks’ paid vacation; annual incre- 
ments; noon meal provided; sick 
leave and Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
benefits. Evelyn C. Skinner, Admin- 
istrator, Catherine Booth Home and 
Hospital, 836 Beecher St., Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. 


ADOPTION SERVICE — Case- 
worker in family and _ children’s 
agency. Good personnel policies, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train- 
ing, retirement plan. Salary range up 
to $6500. New, modern air-condi- 
tioned offices. Write Howard Hush, 
Family and Children’s Service Asso- 
ciation, 184 Salem Ave., Room 120, 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER. Congregate insti- 
tution for 40 school-age children 
wants mature, experienced case- 
worker to develop program now 
carried by two child-placing agen- 
cies. Salary $4000-$5000. Write 
Ruth M. Bonsteel, Executive Direc- 
tor, Wiley House, 1650 Broadway, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


CASEWORKER for nonsectarian 
institution serving moderately dis- 
turbed school-age children. Opportu- 
nity for advancement as program ex- 
pands. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work plus experience. 
Salary $5000 and up. Write Leonard 
Yaffe, Executive Director, Children’s 
Home of Easton, 25th and Lehigh 
Drive, Easton, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


SUPERVISOR of workers in private 
nonsectarian children’s agency. Serv- 
ice to unmarried mothers, foster 
care, adoption services. Master’s de- 
gree and supervisory experience. Sal- 
ary based on qualifications; can ap- 
point at $5600. Less than 3 hours 
travel time New York and Philadel- 
phia. Miss Eleanor Costello, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety of Lehigh County, 451 Hamilton 
St., Allentown, Pa. 


CASEWORKER in private agency 
offering social services to children in 
their own homes, foster homes, insti- 
tutions, and day care; and to their 
parents. Student training program, 
opportunities for staff development. 
Agency located in college town, 2 
hours from N.Y.C, and Philadelphia. 
Social Security, retirement, and 
sound personnel practice. Can ap- 
point within $4000-$5000 range ac- 
cording to qualifications. Mary Lee 
Schuster, Executive Director, North- 
ampton County Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, 48 N. 4th St., Easton, Pa. 


CASEWORKER, institution for de- 
linquent boys. Casework with boys 
between 8-16 years. Required: 
MSW. Partially trained workers 
considered. $4300-$5200. Can ap- 
point within range. Noon meal pro- 
vided. Windell W. Fewell, Superin- 
tendent, The Glen Mills Schools, 
Glen Mills, Pa. 


COUNSELOR for private boys’ 
school for 1100 students. Provide in- 
dividual counseling for boys and 
their families as well as interpreta- 
tion to staff, teachers and house- 
parents. Requirements: man with 
Master’s degree and experience with 
children in social work or clinical 
psychology setting. Beautiful small 
community with active cultural life 
and excellent schools. Salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications plus 
above average fringe benefits. Write 
to E. Glenn Rogers, Director of En- 
rollment and Social Services, Milton 


Hershey School, Hershey, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS: (1) Carry small 
case load which permits thoughtful, 
creative work with children in foster 
homes, services to children, parents, 
foster parents; excellent supervision 
and psychiatric consultation. Agency 
developing expanding range of spe- 
cialized homes. (2) Homefinding de- 
partment, including promotional 
work in community, studies of appli- 
cants, close collaboration with other 
agency services. Master’s degree; 
salary $4300-$5700. Joseph L. Tay- 
lor, Executive Director, Association 
for Jewish Children, 1301 Spencer 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


March, 1958 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, ing: 
tution for delinquent boys, to supe. 
vise 5 caseworkers working with boy, 
between 8-16 years. $5520-3643) - 
Can appoint within range, Now 
meal provided. Windell W. Feyel, 
Superintendent, The Glen ji) 
Schools, Glen Mills, Pa. " 


CASEWORKERS | for children’; 
agency giving counseling to unwed 
mothers, foster care and adoptig: 
services. Excellent supervision, poy. , 
chiatric consultation, student train 
ing program. MSW required; $4509. 
$6500, starting salary based on ¢, 
perience. Dr. Elizabeth A. Lawde, 
Executive Director, Children’s 4j; | 
Society of Pennsylvania, 311 § 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa, 


CASEWORKERS for agency givin 
group care to unmarried mother 
Medical and psychiatric consults, 
tion, casework and group work pro. 
gram. Excellent supervision. MSW 
required. $4500-$5600, starting sal. 
ary based on experience. Mary 
Lynch Crockett, Director, Florenc: 
Crittenton Home of Philadelphi: 
6325 Burbridge St., Philadelphia 4 


~ 


Pa. 


CASEWORKER to do _ intensive 
work with girls in residential treat. | 
ment setting. Psychiatric consulta. | 
tion. Small case loads, good super. | 
vision and personnel practices, Re. | 
quirements: MSW, experience pre. 
ferred; must like adolescents. Salar 
based on experience; minimun ° 
$4300. Miss Dorothy Fritz, Execu. 
tive Director, Youth Service, Inc, 
410 N. 34th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa 


CASEWORKERS in agency offering | 


family casework, homemaker serv. 


ice, child placement, and adoption, > 


Supervision adapted to experience, 
staff study groups, psychiatric con. 
sultation, a challenging research pro. 


~ 


gram. Requirements: MSW, exper. - 


ence in family or child welfare desir. 
able. Salary range $4200-$6400. 
Appointment salary based on qualif.. 
cations. Social Security and retire. 
ment. Write Mary Ellen Hoffman, | 
Director of Casework, Family and 
Childrens Service, 808 House Bldg, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


— 


CASEWORKER with MSW ani/ 


practical experience in children’s 
field for developing new social case. 
work program in well-established 
children’s home. Some supervisory 
work included. Salary $4400 min. | 
mum plus complete maintenance if 
desired. Beautiful surroundings in 


country near Reading, Pa. Challeng. : 


ing and varied work with oppor | 
tunities to develop new program. | 
Psychiatric consultations available. 
Write the Rev. Garnet Adams, 
Superintendent, Bethany 7 





Womelsdorf, Pa. 
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CHALLENG ING OPPORTU- 
NITY available now tor s cial case 
workers in school casework Services 
-» children and their families; con 
aultation to teachers, administrators, 
and special service Pe rsonnel. Public 
schools and Division — of Mental 
Health, Department of Health, co 
nerating in demonstration and re- 
search project developing teamwork 
i coordinated Pupil Personnel serv- 
ces. Positive inter-discipline (coun. 
gelors, nurses, speech improvement, 
school social workers, teachers, ad- 
ministrators) relationships. — Also 
demonstration and research service 
¢ social caseworker within Pupil 
Personnel Services. Superior school 
facilities. Requirements: Master’s 
degree, accredited social work school, 
plus minimum of 3 years qualifying 
experience. Sch 1 or child guidance 
experience preferred. Experience in 
supervision desirable. Salary based 
on qualifications, minimum $6000 
for 10 months. Please write for fur- 
ther information to Ila Fern Warren, 
Supervisor, Visiting ‘Teachers, Sny- 
der Public Schox ls, Snyder, Tex. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, small 
residential treatment program for 
emotionally disturbed children and 
their parents. University commu- 
nity. Supervise professional staff, 
carry small intensive case load, col- 
laborate with houseparents and in- 
tramural school teachers. Weekly 
psychiatric consultation, good per- 
sonnel practices. Minimum, MSW 
and 4 years’ experience. Can appoint 
to $6000. Modern apartment avail- 
able for family if desired. Meals dur- 
ing work hours. Richard M. Smith, 
Executive Director, The Children’s 
Home, Inc., Shelburne Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 


S55 


CASEWORKERS (2), male and fte- 
male in private community chest 
supported agency placing children in 
foster homes, counseling children 
and parents in their own homes. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Beginning salary $4000 for worker 
with Master’s degree in social work. 
Richmond Children’s Aid Society, 
1820 Monument Ave., Richmond, 
Va. 


SUPERVISOR, Social Services II, 
children’s unit, Seattle office, State 
Welfare Department. Requires 1 
year graduate training and 2 years’ 
child welfare supervisory experience. 
Salary $5184-$5652 depending on 
qualifications. Write Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 


Administration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


Var h, 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR 

1 chief, $5112-$6144;  require- 
ments, 2 vears’ social work school 
and 2 years’ child welfare experience, 
or | year’s training and 4 years’ child 
welfare experience. One assistant 
supervisor, $4464 $5364; require 
ments, 1!2 years’ training and 1 
vear’s child welfare experience, or 
half vear’s training and 3 vears’ child 
welfare experience. — Progressive 
agency; fast growing community; 
psychiatric consultation; personnel 
policies; retirement plan; excellent 
opportunities for community rela- 
tionships. Write Social Service Bu- 
reau, Department Public Welfare, 
514 E. Plume Stz, Nortolk, Va. 





CHILDWELFARE SUPER- 
VISORS, 3 openings in state welfare 
department. Requires | year grad- 
uate training and 3 years’ children’s 
casework experience, | year of which 
must have been advanced casework 
or supervision. Salary $4368-$4968 
depending on assignment and quali- 
fications. Write Washington State 
Personnel Board, 212 General Ad- 
ministration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 


CHILDREN’S CASEWORKERS, 
openings available in rural and urban 
areas of the Evergreen State. Re- 
quires 1 year graduate training and 
1 year children’s casework experi- 
ence. Salary $4008-$4368 depending 
on qualifications. Write Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 
Administration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. —— 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS for expanding program. Five 
new pcsitions in juvenile correctional 
institutions. Requires 2 years’ gradu- 
ate study with psychiatric sequence 
or field placement offering psychiat- 
ric services preferred and | year clini- 
ca’ psychiatric casework experience. 
Starting salary $4764-$5184 depend- 
ing on qualifications. Contact Wash- 
ington State Personnel Board, 242 
General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Wash. 





SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD REP- 
RESENTATIVE, state school for 
mentally retarded. Duties include 
admission, casework, and placement 
of students. Requires 2 years’ grad- 
uate study and 1 year’s experience in 
children’s services agency. Starting 
salary $4560-$4968 depending on 
qualifications. Contact Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 
Administration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. lente he 

SOCIAL WORKER, Master’s de- 
gree, to work in child welfare agency. 
Experience unnecessary. Minimum 
beginning salary $4800. Write Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, Diocese of 
Madison, 119 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wisc. 


1958 


SUPERVISORY OPENINGS | tor 
Child Guidance Centers. Supervisors 
require 3 years’ and Assistant Super- 
visors 2 years’ experience in clinical 
psychiatric casework; both positions 
require 2 years’ graduate study with 
pss chiatric sequence or field place- 
ment offering psychiatric services 
preferred. Starting salaries $6188 
$6732 and $5412-$5904, depending 
on qualifications. Contact Washing- 
ton State Personnel Board, 212 
General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Wash. 


CASEWORKER: Broaden — your 
skills in casework with children in 
group care, unwed mothers, and 
adoptive applicants. Advancement 
to more responsible position may be 
expected. New home, reasonable 
rent, available in medium-sized col 
lege community; access to fishing, 
hunting, and winter sports. MSW 
required. Salary $4704 with annual 
increments. Spencer H. Crookes, 
State Director, Washington Chil- 
dren’s Home Sx ciety , P. O. Box 90, 
University Station, Seattle 5, Wash. 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR 
in integrated county welfare pro- 
gram, Dane County Civil Service, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Master's de 
gree social work plus 2 years’ experi- 
ence, preferably some experience in 
supervision. Challenging opportu- 
nity for developing new program. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Annual salary $5316- $6036. County 
participates in Wisconsin retirement 
and Social Security. Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield and catastrophe insurance 
available. Applications are available, 
are to filed in office of Dane 
County Clerk, Otto Festge, on or 
before March 21, 1958. For further 
information write to Allen Zoeller, 
Director, Dane County Public As- 
sistance Department, Courthouse, 
Madison, W ISC. 


SUPERVISOR, well qualified, ex- 
perienced. Salary range $5400 
$6600. Social work staff of 30. Ex- 
panding program (adoption, un- 
married mother work and _ foster 
care); active staff development pro- 
gram; generous resources for psy- 
chiatric consultation; excellent per- 
sonnel practices. Write: The Rev. 
Joseph P. Springob, Director, Cath- 
olic Social Welfare Bureau, 2018 N. 
Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


KEMALE CASEWORKER, Mas- 
ter’s degree, to carry small case load 
in private, nonsectarian children’s 
agency. Progressive personnel prac- 
tices; good supervision; psychiatric 
consultation; excellent working con- 
ditions. Salary open. State needs. 
Partial maintenance and generous 
car allowance. Write Executive 
Director, Taylor Children’s Home, 
3211 Taylor Ave., Racine, Wisc. 


be 
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